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Latest and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


English Classics for Schools—A new| 
series—attractive, durable, inexpensive : 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of | 

Chatham $ .20/ 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from __ 
The Spectator .20 | 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 150 
Sir Walter Scotts Marmion (/n Press) 
Ten Selections from the Sketch Book 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night .2o| 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader 1.15 | 
A new manual of English literature—upwards of 100 portraits | 
and autographs. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons 
English Grammar 
The modern grammar that our schools have long needed. 


Waddy’s Elements of Composition 
and Rhetoric ‘ y 
A practical book by a practical teacher. 


Webster’s Primary School 


tionary. Mew Ldition 


ary. New Edition 


New Edition 


Milne’s Elements 
Nearly Ready 


?°'Bailey’s American 
-20| metic 
A new advanced drill book. 


metic 


in White’s, Robinson’s, 


6 ' ; 
‘°° | per’s, Fish’s, Davies’s, a 


1.00 


scope, and method. 


Dic- Davies’s New El 


.48 | 


Book sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Please mention Journal of 


‘Webster’s High Scho 


These new editions are based on th great “W 
national Dictionary.” Faller and better than any others. 


ARITHMETIC 


One of Appletons’ Standard Series. 
AMERICAN STANDARDS: 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 
|Milne’s High School Algebra 


Endorsed by leading colleges and commended for its plan, 


Revised by J. H. VAN AMRINGE, Ph.D. 


Specially favorable terms for introduction. 
Correspondence invited. 


Best School Books 


| Webster’s Common Scho 


ol Diction- | Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geom- 


‘ . $ 72 | ey - - $i.12 
ol Dictionary Vig dies, Soak oe eS Pits 
a ‘ . .98 
ebster’s Inter- | i DRAWING 
White’s New Course in Art In- 
Struction. Books 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, 100 
Books 4 to 9 inclusive, per dozen 1.80 


0 Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, 


f Arithmetic | 
‘ 30 | 


, . Color Papers, and all other material necessary for 
; : , sary for 
‘Milne’s Standard Arithmetic - 65, the course. 
Philosophical, original progressive, thoroughly modern. A | PENMANSHIP 
" ppletons’ Manual of Penmanship <> 
Tental Arith- Invaluable to teachers of Writing ee 
: - - - 35 We publish also the Representative Copy Books cf America: 
| np | Spencerian Appletons’ Eclectic 
'Appletons’ First Lessons in Arith- Barnes’s P. D. & S. Harper's 
’ : ‘ A .36 FOR TEACHERS 


The Schoolmaster in Literature 1.40 
“A literary feast whose quality will surprise many.”—Mw 
York Observer. 


Ray’s, Appletons’, Har-| 


nd Ficklin’s Arithmetics. | Morris’s Physical Education in the. 


Public Schools - : 1.00 
* Will strongly appeal to every teacher.”— Zvachers’ World. 
on I,00 | 7 . 
Shoup’s History and Science of 
Education - - - - 1,00 


‘A valuable aid to all young teachers wh» desire to lift them- 
selves above the common level in their profession. ’—J. G. 


ementary Algebra’ 


QO! MILtsaPs, Prin. Stuttgart Normal Institute, Stuttgart, Ark. 
e 
American Book Company 
Education. New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Descriptive List Sections and Circulars free on request. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE.  cramman ano composiriy 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWC BOOKS. 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work. A Simple, Varied, and Pleas. 
ing, but Methodical Series of Exercises in English to Precede the Study of Tech. 
nical Grammar. 253 pp.., 16mo, Linen. Introduction price, 40 cents. 


Reed and Kellogg’s One-Book Course in English. A Complete 
Text-book on Grammar and Composition, in which the pupilis led by a series of ob- 
servation lessons to discoverand apply the principles that underlie the construction 
of the sentence and that control the use of grammatical forms. 328 pp., 16mo, cloth. 
Introduction price, 60 cts., 

te By the use of these two books the pupil is enabled to begin the study of language in his Second or 

Third Reader grade, an@ to follow it continuously and progressively for 54% ) ears. 

The publishers will highly appreciate any correspondence regarding the introduction of this book. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 1651 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Two Grear Series oF TeExT-B00Ks UNITED. 
THE SHELDON SERIES +» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


“ligation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


¢odera School ard Franklin Readers, | Patterson's Elements of Grammar 
'Scudder’s United States Histories. 


By this C 


Sheldn 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. 
Stoddard's New Intellectual Arithmetic. ‘Shaw's New History of Eog. and Am. Literature. 


Sheidons’ and Franklin Algebra. ‘Avety’s Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Sheldons’ Word Studies & Modern Spelling Book, Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 








NE THOUSAN 


On Esterbr.)«x’s Pens,— 48 prizes,—2 of $100.00 each ; 4 of $50.00 ; 

$1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of a 

stamped the “ Poct’s Pen--holder.” Poems not to exceed 24 lines, 

ist, 1893. Awards by competent judges soon after. 
Send for circulars. 


f a new pen specially made for the occ 
lines not to average over 8 words. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


D DOLLARS PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 


12 of $25.00; and 50 of $10.00 ; in all, $1000.00. 


Conditions: Contributors to remit 
asion called the “ Poet’s Pen,” also a combination rubber Holder, 
Write poem on separate sheet from letter. Send before Jan. 
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THE FOU 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Te 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 


| Of a good style than Swift’s,—Proper Words in Proper Places. | 

_ Differ as good writers may in other respects, they are all distinguished by the 
Judicious choice and the skillful placing of words. They all _ (1) 4 ene e it, and 
| that is not established as a part of the language in the sense In peg be po 
| DO word that does not say what they wish it to say so clearly mach “ be ws atten- 
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d. If it be 


which give the word its exact value in itself and 
properly be 


(3) to use no more words than are necessary to effect t P 
true that these simple principles underlie all good writing, 
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Prof. Hitt in his Preface says: For practical purposes there is no better definition E 
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"YCELSIOR LANTERN, 


THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy.-hyd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOCAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 


Send for Catalogueto J, W, QUEEN & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EKIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
toric for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thvusands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
4 vigor by its use. It is a vifal phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail 
) ts . On 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 








SBY'S 
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Gi 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | 








ELECTRICAL, ana | *'#0° i 
CHEMICAL |Your Orders ge 
APPARATUS. | NOW. & 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Seu for Catalogue 219. 











SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
& Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
- Apparatus, 


a> 


PIs 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 














JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my” MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to.day. 





Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 
When first published 


the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully wartanted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAM QUIEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


ANDREWS MANUPF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, } Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


MAPS, GLOBES 
; ERS, CRAYONS, &c. 


ERAS 














The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & Cook, 
Leominster, Vass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERKY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182Wabash Av Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich 
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BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
OSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 HF. 351, 
STEEL 


PERS 170, 601 EK. F., 332, 

° and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
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THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When the slate 
is broken the 
; cover can be 
transferred to 
a@ new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for100c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. Ll. HAMMETT, 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


Imported Photographs 
from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
-— Po Na for Colle > 
an ools, &@ specialty. 

Send 10 cents In stamps 
tor catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


. THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT ? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


(eam 









No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
a Hammond.!!! 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d 8t., 
NEW YORK. 










Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual proming 


Schools. jal 
prices to Educational Institutions. 84 
we a Price List free by mail , 
. F, JOHN BARNES " 
949 Rupy STaErr. ROCKFORD, ILL. 





| a. le 
Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 


sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLIC 
(See advt. in another column.) They may ‘oo 








yd hen ned ee No. 5, or will be sent by express facto eal, (ounding, and hight Rig 
Ss .] rn . 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, » MENEELY & CO., | Established 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset 8t., Boston. WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 











Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 


cure in lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 


PILES no 88! ve; no suppository. A victim ed 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 


simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf. 
ferers. Address J, i. KKK Ki, Mes New York City, i, 
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AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Has no equal for the prompt relief 
and speedy cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Preacher’s Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, La Grippe, and other 
derangements of the throat and 
lungs. The best-known cough-cure 
in the world, it is recommended by 
eminent physicians, and is the favor. 
ite preparation with singers, actors, 
preachers, and teachers. It soothes 
the inflamed membrane, loosens the 
phlegm, stops coughing, and induces 


~~ AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


taken for consumption, in its early 
stages, checks further progress of 
the disease, and even in the later 
stages, it eases the distressing 
cough and promotes refreshing 
sleep. It is agreeable to the taste, 
needs but small doses, and does not 
interfere with digestion or any of 
the regular organic functions. Asan 
emergency medicine, every house- 
hold should be provided with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“Having used Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral in my family for many years, I 
can confidently recommend it for all 
the complaints it is claimed to cure. 
Its sale is increasing yearly with me, 
and my customers think this prepa- 
ration has no equal as a cough-cure.”’ 
—S. W. Parent, Queensbury, N. B. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


xrepeees + Aes J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 
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HAHNEMANN 
Y 
Medical College and Hospital 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The thirty fourth annual Course cf lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept 14,1893. Newcollege 
bullding,elevators,restauraot,reading roomsand labo- 
ratories, Everything modern. Experienced teachers. 
Low fees Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique. Address 
E. 7. BAILEY, M. D., 3034 Michigan Av. Chicago. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
518 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 

ddress SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 


The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the larg 
est and most extensively equtpped in the world, situate: 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruction 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and Europea” 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, andthe Fine Arts. for 

The OConservato Home for lady pupils provides 7 
them the very best living accommodations and surroum 
them with every comfori and safeguard. P: ices put “ 7 
if any, higher than those of inferior schools. Calend® 
sent free upon application Address 

New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
OUR WORLD. 


BY N. W. BAND. 





Oar world is a mote in the sunbeams, 
And it circles and wheels in its play 
With the numberless boonfal companions 

It meets on its mystical way ; 
It dives and it eddies among them, 

By the breath of Omnipotence whirled, 
Or floats in the boundless abyem— 

This infioitesimal world. 


Oar world is a mote in the sunbeams, 
Despite all its boastfal display 

OF rainbows, auroras, and sunsets, 
And mountains in regal array; 

Despite all its great roaring oceans, 
And thunder-storms’ menacing glare, 

’Tis only a mote in the sunbeams, 
Adrift in obscurity there. 


Oar world is a mote in the sunbeams, 
And we, the frail dwellers thereon, 

Catch hardly a glimpse of ita wonders 
Ere the light of our being is gone. 

At the few shining epecks that flit by us 
We level our glasses with glee, 

And foolishly fancy we’ ve fa:-homed 
Infinitude’s vast mystery. 


Onr world is a mote in the sunbeama, 
Just one of the millions anknown 
That aweep through the infinite spaces 
Like chaff from a threshing floor blown. 
One mote in the mazs of creation! 
And since in the one we can see 
Such order and beauty and grandeur, 
What must the great universe be! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Henry Sasin, Jowa: The surroundings, the essential 
conditions of the country schools, are such as can be made 
to inure to their advantage. 


G. Srantey Hai: Love of childhood and youth has 
always been one of the strongest incentives to high 
thoughts and noble deeds. 


D. B. Jounson, Columbia, S. C.: In the modern race 
of cities for population and wealth and influenee, no city 
can hope to win without the aid of its public schools. 


Supt. Josern S$. Wa.ton, Chester County, Pa.: The 
railroads of the country have done more by example than 
the schools in rendering homes more neat, more comfort- 
able, and more refined. 


Surr. W. B. Poweut, Washington, D. C.: Mach of 
the time of the true teacher of the very young child is 
occupied in observing and waiting,—waiting for the 
child’s mind to act, and observing the process of acting 
and the results of it. 


Witr1am Penn, in 1682: All children within this 
province, of the age of 12 years, will be taught some 
useful trade or skill, to the end that none may be idle, 
but the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they be- 
come poor, may not want. 


Jesse B. Tuaver, Wisconsin: In English, more than 
in any other branch, the value of the work of the child 
is dependent upon the living influence of the teacher 
rather than upon any silent influence of books; and thus 
in presence of excellent text books, the pupil is still 
found destitute of even respectable attainments in the 
use of the English language as a tongue and as & manual 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION, 





THE WORK OF THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN W. DICKINSON, 
fecretary Massachusetts Board of Eduestion, 

An intelligent discussion of the character and value of 
our system of public schools requires, first, a knowledge 
of the ends which a public school system should be 
adapted to promote ; and second, a knowledge of the re 
lations which the work of our schools, as they now exist, 
bears to the accomplishment of these ends. The kinder- 
garten, the primary, the grammar, and the high school 
hold a logical relation to each other. The kindergarten 
makes the child familiar with those simple ideas that 
form the elements of all our thoughts. The primary 
school studies natural objects as individual wholes. The 
grammar school teaches elementary generalization. The 
high school leads from the study of facts to the study of 
classes in a broader and more scientific way. An educa- 
tion as a whole contains three elements,—the collection of 
topics, the arrangement of topics, and the methods of 
teaching. The list of studies is complete enough, but they 
are often arranged in violation of the laws of the mind. 
There are two methods, the analytic and synthetic, and 
the one to be chosen for the public schools will be deter. 
mined by the nature of their ends. 

The subordinate ends are knowledge and information, 
the ultimate end development. Certain laws control the 
accomplishment of these ends. Objects of knowledge 
should be presented directly to the child—the objective 
method ; wholes should be studied before parts—the ana- 
lytic method ; elementary knowledge should be taught 
first, and the mind should exercise its power to gain’ more 
power. 

As to organization of schools there are certain fallacies ; 
it is thought that class training produces dull uniformity, 
but it is impossible to destroy individuality. A criticism 
often made relative to the work in schools is that stupidity 
is produced in the minds of the school population. Stu- 
pidity is an original gift and not the product of mental 
training of any kind. The Massachusetts school system 
is constructed in accordance with laws of mind, and in 
this is found its perfection. The interest of the people is 
shown by the attendance of children and the contributions 
of money. In 1890 there was an increase in enrollment 
of 24.6 per cent. exclusive of private schools. Over 
$9,000,000 was voluntarily contributed in 1891. These 
things show that the schools are in good repute with those 
who patronize and support them. Let the schools be 
judged by their results, and let them not be worried out 
of all ambition for a constant improvement. 


i 








THE MISSION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY J. G@. SCHURMAN, 
President Cornell University. 


The school is an exponent of civilization. Civilization 
depends upon the transmission of knowledge. It is diffi- 
cult to hold the different groups of studies in equipoise. 
It is the mission of the university to be the organ of all 
human knowledge. There ought to be nothing which 
interests man that is not represented there. 
enlarged function of the modern university which distin- 
guishes it from the New England college of a century 
ago. In the university we have the laboratory, in the pri- 
mary school the kindergarten, and at present there is great 
danger of undue emphasis upon manual training. The 
time is short enough for teaching the other branches. 
Manual training should form no material part of the cur- 
rieulum of the modern primary or lower school. It is a 
shame for a child to sacrifice his precious school days to 
mere manual dexterity. If the hand differentiates man 


the mind that makes him man. I have no hesitancy in 
clinging to the old gospel of head training instead of the 
modern evangel of hand training. 

In the last Forum President Eliot denounces excessive 
linguistic training. He says that the object of education 
is the training of the reasoning power. He finds that the 
primary school appeals to memory, the high school gives 
up its time to language, and the college likewise appeals 
tothe memory. But if reasoning is what is wanted, we 
should put our children at a difficult business. Saccess in 
many lines of business depends upon reasoning with un- 
erring accuracy along narrow lines. The best scholars 
are not necessarily the best reasoners. I have no hesita- 
tion, in spite of the prevailing prejudice against language, 
in saying that the truth lies with its advocates. President 
Eliot claims that popular education does not properly 
train the faculties. If the true purpose of education is 
the developing of the faculties, teachers are supernumer- 
aries, for that development could be much better obtained 
in the practical occupations of life. On the theory which 
President Eliot holds in that article, Homer would be a 
mere whetstone for students’ minds, no matter whether 
they are sharpened by other means or not. I do not be- 
lieve that the main end of education is to train the facul- 
ties. The study of mathematics is apt to be carried too 
far. All the discipline that it can give can be had in the 
elementary branches. Mathematical knowledge is valu- 
able only in its applications, or as an aid in scientific 
research. 

The foundation of liberal training must forever remain 
the humanities, including language, literature, avd history. 
Under language I include not merely Latin and Greek, 
but French, German and English. ‘The ignorance of 
English that prevails even among college students is 
shameful. English literature, well taught for four years 
in the secondary schools, would have more humaniz- 
ing and liberalizing effect than all the linguistic study 
of Greek and Latin. The question of religious instruc- 
tion is becoming more important all the while. Only by 
tke exercise of the broadest charity can this question be 
satisfactorily settled. 








THE CREATIVE ELEMENT IN TEACHING. 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE, LITT D, 
Editor of The Christian Union. 


Two books have lately appeared in Germany and 
France which are highly significant. One of these, 
Remembrandt as a Teacher is a vigorous protest against 
dilettanteism and hypercriticism ; the other, La Jeunesse, 
is a striking arraignment of materialism, pessimism and 
skepticism. Both books have been widely read and are 
the signs of a wholesome reaction. Pessimism, hyper- 
criticism and skepticism are expressions of the negative 
side of life and indicate intellectual and moral weariness 


— and exhaustion. They are the results of false, vicious or 


unbalanced habits of thought and life. The creative im- 
pulse reveals itself by the qualities the reverse of these ; 
by faith, enthusiasm, zest, joy. This positive side of life 
is always striving to express itself against routine, formal- 
ism, pedantry. It is the free current of power flowing 
through society and nourishing the highest hopes and 
noblest work. Its presence is witnessed from age to age 


It is this| by new movements in religion, education, art and litera- 
ture. The universe is a living creation and God is not 
ancient but present history. Life is a continuous revela- 
tion addressed to the spirit of man, and the end of edu- 
cation to understand that revelation. 
and instructing elements of education have their great 
and permanent value. They teach a man to understand 
the order of which he is part and to obey its laws, but 
they do not of themselves put him in vital relation with 
the flowing stream of power, with the creative element. 
They train and inform but do not inspire him. They do 


The disciplinary 











from the monkey, it must not be forgotten that it is still 


not renew and refresh his mind by giving him the vision 
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of the widening purpose which rans through all things. * 

To be creative a man must feel the constant miracle of 
the world. ‘The great works of art are the creation of 
men who felt daily the wonder of the world and the 
mystery of life. Creation does not mean making some- 
thing out of nothing. It means fresh feeling, a new 
point of view, a new combination. Shakespeare used old 
stories, but he made them new by his freshness of feeling 
and depth of insight. The quality which we most ad- 
mire is that immortal freshness which touches all his 
work, and makes us feel as though all his plays were 
written at dawn. And coming down to one of our own 


as how to know. 


all feel the subject to be. 
upon his speech. 


tical power. 


writers, what is it that endears Emerson to us but that |to what is said. 


immortal freshness, that immortal spirit of renewal, which 
stamps all art? To have this power one must be in 
direct relation with nature and life; one cannot be a 





routinist, a mechanic, or a formalist. There is @ mar- 
velous power of quickening in these personal contacts 
with life and trath Every new contact on a great scale 
between the human spirit and the natare and life about 
it produces a revival of art or learning or religion. We 
need vision, clear sight of the divine power, and truth 
behind all things. 
with nature and with life. Knowledge alone wearies and |s 
depresses ; we must be its masters by grasping its spiritual 
meaning. The creative power which comes of this per- 
sonal contact with realities gives us a Darwin in science, 
a Corot in art, a Burns in literature, a Dr. Arnold and a 


Dr. Hopkins in education. This power comes to us as it/are uttered is to become dulled. 


came to Shakespeare, by freshness of feeling, by open- 


the truth behind it. 





SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN ETHICS. 


Similar effects occur in the moral field. 
it has long been customary to have religio-ethical instruc- 
tion in all the public schools. 
must have been submitted to such training. Yet it is not 
noticeable that in Germany the youth are more devout or 
moral than the youth of America. 
been learned, may have been carefully explained ; but 
they do not connect themselves with life. And so it would 
be if in our own schools we try to teach the rales of right- 
We need direct, first-hand contact|eousness. We shall touch the child’s moral life in very few 
pots. At most, he will assume that the text-book exhibits/important than any text-book. 
the way in which some people play the game of life ; but/honest teacher is engaged in moral suggestion all day 
he will seldom think of testing its applicability to himself. 
He will in general remain unaffected by the official state-|form which prevail in the school are wholesome and re- 


ment, and to remain unaffected when important truths} mote from pettiness. 


Bat there is a peculiarity in ethics. 
Being intimately connected with the personal life, it is 
affected more immediately and more unfavorably by the 
activity of consciousness than are those studies which lie 
more remote. For this reason nobody would think of es- 


tablishing a class or text-book in manners, important as 
It is even questionable how 


far a young person’s attention may be helpfully turned 
The scientific treatment of either 


speech or deportment does not invigorate the child’s prac- 
If he is not rendered self-conscious by such 
teaching, it is because he probably attaches little meaning 


Every young German 


Lessons may have 


In Germany 


Moral con- 





BY PROF. G. H. PALMER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Of late there has been a strong disposition on the part 
of the public, teachers, and the press to introduce instruc- 
tion in ethics into the schools. Confessedly important 
everywhere, right conduct has in a republic a double con- 
sequence, because any failure in it there immediately re 
acts upon the whole social organization. At a time, too, 
when the church and the home, which hitherto have had 
the chief charge of moral education, are experiencing a 
great transformation, if not enfeeblement, there seems to 
be need of bringing supplemental moral forces to bear 
upon the young from some other quarter. The natural 
quarter in which to look for them is the schools. These 
have already accomplished so much in equipping the 
young intellectually, that they now might well be ex- 
pected to undertake more specifically the task of lessons 
in conduct; especially since experience shows that the 
intellectual and moral natures cannot safely be separated, 
but that strength or weakness in one side soon shows itself 
as strength or weakness in the other. 

In spite, however, of these reasons I believe that the 


half instinctive custom. Teaching has to do with the|s 


former. Through directing conscious attention to certain] of the finest fiber, 





fe RS tet 








cience. 


classes of facts, it seeks to make those facts better under-| widespread. 


stood, and through this bettered understanding it hopes 
ultimately to affect favorably the methods of organizing |1 
a certain tract of life. So it must proceed in ethics. 
too it must make the young person more conscious of|1 


into its principles. 


But consciously directed conduct is vague, slow, and|solution. At such at; i 
Bat ’ . a time th i 
vacillating. In the region of the personal life, especially may well begin. haute 


during the early years, consciousness distorts and breaks 
up that swiftness, sureness, and firmness which character- 
ize instinctive action. Virtue is not knowlege but habit, 
and ready habit, so far from being induced by knowledge, 
is, especially in the initial stages of knowlege, enfeebled 
or altogether broken. 

Is this, however, always the case ? 
ance be taught ? 
tific basis, and it is indeed one of the distinctive marks of 
modern education that, through its laboratories and ma- 


Can no perform- 


Yet much may still be done. 


ege instruction. 
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CHARLES W. PARMENTER, 
President Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association 


teaching of ethics to children would be found difficult and | ————_—_—- 
dangerous, much more likely to demoralize than to invig-|terests the little moralist will henceforth occupy himself 
orate them. For ethics is the seience of conduct ; moral-|with analyzing his motives, assessing the worth of his 
ity its practice. The one has its rise in conscious and|performance, and cringing under the lash of duty. Noth- 
ordered knowledge ; the other more often in inherited and|ing more easily becomes morbid than the young con- 
Particularly in New England, and among those 
the disease of over-conscientiousness is 


‘et If ethics, the conscious 

ealization of moral principles, is unfit for the teaching of 

Here}schools, it should always have an honored place in col- 

t ; By the time a young m h - 

what he is doing and more disposed to analyze conduct|lege he has generally begun to schlaias dis mal . Pa 
? 


the pressure of its problems, and to long for their rational 


with three safeguards : 


should be set to work and prev 
sorbing their instructor's beliefs. 


A multitude of arts rest upon a scien-|school age is an arbitrary one. 


But even then it should be hedged about 
It should not be a required study, 


make them better men; and th 


ented from passively ab 


After all, the division between th 


Som 
others late. Greatly is it to © men mature early, 





chine shops, it largely aims at teaching how to do, as well 





young person begins definitely to consider 1 
er right and 
wrong he should have at hand some friend en shall 





know when self conscious scrutiny may wisely be encoyy. 
aged and when it is in danger of morbidness. Only one 
in close personal relations is serviceable here. The work 
is best done by parent or minister, but in default of 
these, the teacher may do much, making himself a frieng 
to those committed to him and dealing with them not jy 
classes but as individuals. 

Though ethical training, too, may have no place in the 
schoole, it should not be forgotten that moral training ig 
and must be perpetual there. From the very beginning 
of his life, the youth inhabits a moral world and encounters 
a moral order wherever he turns. Institutions encompass 
him. Each person is not called upon to think out and 
construct for himself a moral universe, but rather to ad. 
just himself harmoniously to the one in which he finds 
himself. And in this work of assisting natural adjust. 
ment to already existing institutions, every well-ordered 
school may bear a helpfal part. The help will come not 
so much through conscious appeal to will and intelli. 
gence, or instruction, as through what may be called moral 
suggestion, that is, the unconscious influence by which the 
little life is surrounded. For purposes of moral disci- 
pline, the management and temper of the school are more 
A courteous, thorough, 


long. Care, too, should be taken that the ideals of gocd 


And, lastly, no more helpful stim- 
ulus can be given to a young man than to meet every day 


But the benumbing iofluence which results from the|a teacher whom he admires and wishes to resemble. 
ness of mind, and by a constant reference of the fact to} failure tocomprehend the abstract statement of a living thing 
is not the gravest danger. For here and there a pupil will 
discover what his teacher is talking about. 
sciousness will be stirred, the self questioning spirit 
aroused, and instead of entering heartily into outward in- 








OBLIGATIONS OF THE COLLEGES TO 
THE LOWER SCHOOLS. 


BY PRES. E. H. CAPEN, TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Until within a dozen years the colleges, beirg endowed 
institutions, have held aloof from the schools below them, 
but latterly there has been a movement toward a recogni- 
tion of their relations to other departments of educational 
effort. The recent adoption of uniform requirements 
for admission to college, the association of colleges and 
preparatory schools in New Eng'and, the commission 
on admission examinations, and the Providence memo- 
randum, show that the colleges are coming to recog- 
nize the unity of education and the need of a more syste- 
matic organization of educational work. A system of 
education for America must be a growth and must depend 
upon enlightened public opinion. But we believe it is 
within the bounds of possibility to come nearer to the 
ideal system here than anywhere else. The question is, 
What can the colleges do to help forward this system ’ 
The colleges must show the broadest sympathy. College 
officers, if they would raise the office of teaching to its 
true dignity, must regard as one body with themselves 
the humblest teacher of the humblest primary school and 
show their sympathy by making common cause in every- 
thing that concerns the business of education. The col- 
leges, too, must set the standard of education ; not in 
cold and arbitrary way, but in a way that will appeal to 
the youngest pupils just entering upon the work of educa- 
tion. It is not only appropriate but their duty to make 
suggestions and excite a definite and positive influence in 
regard to the subjects to be studied, the order in which 
the work should be pursued, aud the methods by which 
it should be done. Their exalted position on the heights 
of education confers upon them the power to do this 
most intelligently and effectually. But above all, the 
colleges should exhibit a greater hospitality. They should 
open their doors more widely and admit pupils who have 
come by more than one way. There is no greater re- 


proach to our system of education, as it exists at present, 
ue the fact that the great majority of graduates of our 
, : igh schools are compelled to stop abruptly in their edu- 
a 8h a8 @ science, critically, the students|cational career, as se as they take their diplomas, or 

g y informed that the course was not designed to|tarn at right angles to the technical or professional school. 
6 students’ own minds|The college should receive them and give them liberal 
training. It should increase and expand its courses of 
instruction so as to take them in. 
e college age and the| have said that the elements of Latin and Greek must be 
by decal acquired in the secondary schools, but that French and 

esired that when the|German, and even English, may begin in the colleges 
Is there any logical reason why this procees may not be 
reversed? In the new course that has just been established 


Heretofore, the college* 
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in Tufts College, elementary Greek is offered as an elec- 
tive, and men are taking it with remarkable success. 

In order to increase the body of educated men and 
produce the type of character which bigh culture secures 
in the greatest possible number of persons, let us have the 
distinct abandonment of the custom that has so long pre 
vailed, of saying that only those who have come by a 
single narrow path shall be admitted to college. Let us 
say, a8 Dr. Wayland said two generations ago, that any 
subject that may command the serious effort of the human 
facu'ties, especially when it is pursucd under a master, is 
good for training, and may be the means of conferring a 
liberal education. The colleges, when they do all this, 
will be discharging a part of the obligations they are 
under to the lower schools. 











THE TEACHER AS A PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERT. 


BY PROF ALBEKT B HART, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Americans are singularly unwilling to admit that any 
one has superior knowledge on any subject. The “ prac- 
tical” trustees of the Boston Public Library declined to 
consult a librarian about their plans, and came out only 
about $1,000,000 above their estimate. Laymen try bib 
lical scholars for heresy; quacks take practice from 
highly trained physicians; and the World's Fair directors 
assign 40 acres of space to cattle breeders and two acres to 
educators. An important reason for this state of things is 
the fact that, in a country where men are politically equal, 
it is hard for the community to accept the superiority of 
experts, even in their own limited fields. The practical 
man considers himself not only master of his own busi- 
ness, but a better judge of professional matters than the 
man who has spent his life in acquiring technical knowledge. 

It is important to consider: First, how far teachers 
practice a profea-ion; second, how far they are recog- 
nized as experts; third, what may be done to improve 
the profession. 

The professional character suffers from the number of 
teachers who do not expect to follow teaching perma- 
nently; partly beeause young men make it a half-way 
house to the bar or medicine; partly because marriage 
breaks up a woman's teaching. Teachers have a less 
thorough trainiog than members of other professions. 
College courses on pedagogy have done a great deal as to 
the. historical tide of teaching and in suggesting the 
proper way of developing the mind; but they usually do 
not furnish the personal contact with the problems of his 
calling which is absolutely necessary for a good teacher. 
Normal instruction without actual classes of children is 
like practicing football with a dammy in a gymnasium. 

Teachers have, however, formed useful professional 
associations, the beneficial influence of which is widely 
felt and rapidly increasing. Inthe eyes of the commu- 
nity, teachers are usually considered men of extended but 
useless learning. They are allowed to state the height of 
the Washington monument, but not to apply the character 
of Washington as a criterion for modern statesmen. 
What we desire is that school boards should recognize us 
as experts in school matters. 

The overseers of Harvard University have been asked 
to test and certify to the methods of a weather prophet ; 
but courses of study and methods of school orgavization 
are seldom thought to need expert examination. We 
teachers are looked upon as intelligent employees of the 
state, like letter carriers; and we are expected to divide 
education per capita, so that the genius shall get no more 
than the dullard © Perhaps the chief mark of the lack of 
regard for the profession is the unwillingness of trustees 
to give to the faculties of colleges and endowed schools 
the management of their own system. In the public 
schools the teachers are n+ither encouraged nor allowed 
to carry out their ideas. Hence an unfortunate frame of 
mind among the teachers which leads some of them to 
look on any of their number who proposes a reform as 8 
Spy in the camp. The status of teachers is steadily im- 
proving. Colleges are beginning to establish training 
courses for teachers already in the service. The higher 
institutions, and some of the lower, will no longer appoint 
untrained teachers. The profession needs to avoid, on the 
one hand, what in the Southwest is called ‘the education 
bnsiness,” and, on the other hand, cant and boastfulness. 





We should have more influence, also, if we talked less 
about the greatness of the profession and the magnitude 
of onr own sacrifices. We are not highly paid, and are 
subject to vexatious uncertainties, but we have long vaca- 
tions, fixed salaries, and unusual control of our own time. 
The profession must avoid also the notion that it is its 
duty to reorganize the universe. Itis not the duty of the 
public schools, or of any other schools, to treat bright chil- 
dren and dull children as equal to each other and subject 
to the same routine. The object of the teacher is to take 
each child as he finds him and to improve him to the ex- 
tent of his mental powers. 

A rigorous state examination would be a great advance. 
What is most needed is an opportunity for associated 
teachers to work together, instead of under elaborate 
limitations laid down by paternal school committtees. 














THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


W. N. Haitmann, Pu.D., 
La Porte, Ind. 


SPIR:T AND PURPOSE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The word kindergarten is used here as describing the 
true child-garden, embracing every institution in which 
children of men pass, in accordance with Froebel’s terse 
formula, “ From life, through life, to life,” i.e from living 
experience, through living thought to the living deed. 
At the hand of this formula does the kindergarten re- 
turn from the fragmentariners and artificialness of the 
traditional school to the integrity and naturalness of com- 
mon sense. 

The spirit of the kindergarten is summed up in its ten- 
dency to unify. Where the traditional school separates, 
the kindergarten unites. Thus the traditional school finds 
antagonism between theory and practice; the kindergar- 
ten finds in theory the connecting link between experience 
and practice. The traditional school finds antagonism 
between the intellect and the feelings; the child-garden 
connects the two with help of manual activity. To the 


to see in established authority a form of law, enforcing 
obedience by dint of inertia and made to serve freedom 
through the mediation of purposeful obedience. The 
child-garden having once established in the child the 
idealizing creative tendency, would not have him subordi- 
nate his ideals to those of another, but would continue to 
nurture within him the habit of co-ordination with others 
for purposes of common achievement. 

Throughout, the spirit of the child-garden is character- 
ized by this drift of unification. For the traditional 
school education is a science ; in its work it is, therefore, 
analytic, quantitative, subjective, glorifying itself. For 
the child-garden education is an art; in its work it is 
synthetic, qualitative, objec'ive ; its glory is in the life of 
the child. 

The nearest purpose of the kindergarten as such—i. e., 
as the well-known institution for the training of children 
between the ages of three or four and seven—is to give 
to the child’s spontaneity purpose, aod to his purpose be- 
nevolence ; to stimulate the sense of power, to place this 
power in the service of definite ende, to lead him to choose 
his ends in loving co ordination with his neighbir and in 
free subordination to recognized law. I+s secondary pur- 
pose is the conversion of the traditional school from frag- 
mentariness and artificialness to wholeness and natural- 
ness; from mere system to growth which establishes sys- 
tems ; from the narrowness of mere science to the expansive 
breadth of art which applies science; from mere erudi- 
tion to efficency, which implies erudition ; from the wor- 
ship of expedients to the following of principle ; so that 
the entire education of the young from the cradle to the 
period of full self-direction may be of one piece, leading 
without breaks and retorns from life, through life, to life. 


_——o - 
Supt. S. T. Durron, 
Brookline. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE 
HIGHER GRADES. 


The principles of the kindergarten deserve the most 
careful study by every teacher. Froebel not only ab- 





child-gardea the three—heed, heart, and hand—-are co- 
existent dimensions of the one conscious life. The tra- 
ditional echool finds an irrepressible conflict between play 
and work. For the child-garden play is the prophecy of 
work ; in work the spontaneity of play has learned to 
obey in true freedom the law of purpose. Hence, the 
traditional school needs much vigorous discipline and 
other artificial pressure which it offsets with the periodical 
free recess. The child-garden, on the other hand, knows 
not repression, but only joyous growth, healthful develop- 
ment, genial suggestion, normal environment, and does 
not, therefore, need the free recess device. 

The traditional schoo! sees in the child a mere beholder 
of what to him is external, imprisoned in Dr. Harris’ 
stony, pentagonal tower of self which precludes loving, 
efficient association with others. The child garden affords 
to the child opportunities not only to see, but also to love 
and to do; no need of towers, the neighbor close at hand, 
eager to help and be helped in fall social efficiency. 

To the “symbolism” of the kindergarten the tradi- 
tional school opposes the “ conventionalism ” of the school 
proper ; the child garden sees in the conventional signs of 
language and art simply a higher form of the same sym- 
bolism that charms the child in the typical things and 
pictures of the kindergarten. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is to the child-garden continuous transition from the more 
particular and material to the more general and spiritual. 
The general is the particular rationalized ; the particular 
is the general actualized. The spiritual is the material 
reduced to thought; the material is the revelation and 
jastification of the spiritual. 

To nature and experience the traditional school opposes 
the “printed page.” For the child-garden the printed 
page perpetaates the lessons of nature and experience, and 
leads them to a higher realization in the creative life of 
art and philosophy in which both the printed page and 
experience find their justification. The rational school 
opposes to the obedience of law the obedience of 
established authority, and seeks to establish the suprem- 
acy of the latter. The child-garden would lead the child 


——— —-—_—— 


sorbed the best ideas of Comenius, Rousseau, and Pesta- 
lozzi, but added much thereto and recast it all in the mold 
of a deep spiritual insight. He may justly be said to 
have founded a system of teaching that is daily growing 
in influence and promises to secure for childhood a more 
natural and sympathetic development in our schools. 
The central aim of this system is unity; unity of the 
forces within in correspondence with the forces without. 
This most generic of all educational ends finds only its 
initial outcome in the kindergarten as at present organ- 
ized. It must have commanding influence in succeeding 
years, and many of the narrow and utilitarian standards 
that have held the field so long must be swept out of sight. 
Froebel merits the lasting gratitude of mankind for 
having made current the idea that the study of childhood 
is worthy the attention of careful and ;hilosophic think- 
ers ; his consecration of heart and religious fervor have 
marked him as one who followed the great Teacher and 
learned of Him. 

Education is to be gained through the free self-activity 
of the child. All growth is from within, and cannot be 
imposed from without. Adopting the method of nature, 
play becomes the avenue through which the child’s activ- 
ity is directed. This principle applies everywhere ; songs 
aud games are useful in all schools; athletic sports re- 
ceive the sanction and support of authorities in schools 
and universities, because they are a powerful aid to broad 
physical cultare. Only through freedom can children 
reach the highest development of their intellectual powers 
and gain that control of self that is the foundation stone 
of character. 

The atmosphere and conditions which eurround children 
are all-important; sympathy and love are to children what 
sunlight and moisture are to plants. The refreshing in- 
fluence of a kindly spirit calls forth the best and happiest 
efforts and recures the highest results physically, morally, 
and intellectually. What is known as the “ spirit of the 
kindergarten ” is needed in every school and in every 
home to secure perfect spontaneity and co-operation. The 
social element that is seen to euch advantage in many kin- 
dergartens is possible in all schools, provided there is an 














— Mr. Lyford’s work with lantern slides, the hektograph and mim- 





eograph, and in the making f representations of valuable coins and 
medals will be described in another issue. 


atmosphere of mutual helpfulness inspired by love and 
respect for the teacher, 
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For the means of teaching, the kindergarten draws 
largely from nature ; even the gifts are forms typical of 
those that exist in creation ; they are the “primer of the 
language of nature.” The games and songs are full of 
suggestion and teaching respecting avimal life and the 
beauties of the external world. By means of symbols the 
more subtle truths concerning nature and her laws are 


revealed. 


dren of Massachusetts. I put this first because it belongs 
to the topic of the hour, and because by agreement of all 
competent authority the kindergarten is the foundation- 
stone of a good school system ; because, as Dr. MacAlister 
says, “ When people better understand the ends of educa 
tion, they will have greater regard to its beginnings. 

Froebel died in 1852 More than forty years have 
elapsed since his life work was completed, and to how 
public kindergartens in Massachusetts can we 


in high es is a potent means of|many free 
eng Bvches g - a point? So far as I am informed, Boston, Brookline, 


harmonious development. The first steps may be taken 
in several sciences and the road to lifelong growth and 
self-culture be made easy and attractive. 

The creative activity must be prominent. ‘“ We learn 
by doing.” No dictum concerning education is better un- 
derstood than this. The beautiful and delightsome occu: 
pations of the kindergarten are proving to be a strong 
argument for manual training in all schools. The possi- 
bilities for the expansion of these occupations in primary 
grades are yet far from being realized. 

All the powers are to be trained. The germs of all 
human power and excellence are in the child, waiting to 
be quickened into life and activity. An all-sided devel- 
opment can only be achieved through a system that in- 
cludes all studies and forms of exercise. 


Cambridge, Lowell, and Somerville have respectively 


established one or more—and here the record ends. 
2. Our commissioner would limit the number of pupils 


intrusted to one teacher to perhaps thirty. With twice 
this number, indeed, the teacher, by unstinted exertion, 
succeeds in teaching the three R’s and something more. 
But when shall we see that education is impossible under 
such circumstances. 


3. Moral training would be given its proper place. Inthis 


matter our sentiments are right, but our practice, through 
no fault of teachers, is radically wrong. The demands 
made on the schools by their patrons—often by the 
authorities having them in charge—make it impossible 
Natural science, |that teachers should put the emphasis on the most impor- 


literature, history, ethics, and manual training are begun | tant part of their work. 


in the kindergarten. There should be no break in the 
course; all these st:dies should be carried on in such a 
way as to assist each other and toaim at that unity in the 


4. Physical training would be attended to. The proper 


amount of time would be devoted to it. The teaching 
and training would be in skilled hands, persistently and 


culture of body, mind, and soul that is the end of all thoroughly carried out. Who can point to a scbool sys- 


education. 


Supt. G. I. ALDRICH, 
Newton. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
To lament the degeneracy of the days in which they 


live has been the custom of the people of every genera 
tion. I claim that a fall and candid investigation would 


lead us to believe that in net results, whether we consider | dition. 
can do far more than we have done in the past. The 


schools answer to the current demands of public opinion. 


the domain of civil, religious, or educational affairs, the 
present is better than any past time. 


proper arrangement. 
would be placed uppermost, his acquisitions always given 


the subordinate place. 


tem, or even to a single school, where this is now the 
case ? 


5. The two ends of intellectual effort would be given 
The development of the papil 


But you are ready to exclaim, Why consume time with 


this fanciful sketch of what might be accomplished by a 
commission having absolute power? Such is not our con- 


We can do nothing of this kind. I answer, We 


With a belief in the inferiority of the present, there | They will be as good as the public insist on having ; they 
goes, at least in educational matters, a strong tendency to | Will be as poor as the same public will tolerate. 


regard the present status as the final one. Such tendency 
is readily discernible in popular opinion as to the ends of 


Who shall lead in forming public educational opinion ? 


When the schools are generally in charge of skilled teach- 


edacation, the subjects to be studied, and the methods to | ¢™® the public will be forced to acknowledga that there is 


be employed. It is a strong tendency toward static con- 
ditions. 


Progress is effected only by overcoming great inertia. |! 


a special knowledge possessed by teachers and a special 
The schools of to-day are in bondage to the past.| tt practiced by them which are as much apart from the 


ayman as is a knowledge of law, medicine, or electricity. 


Suppose the school system of Massachusetts had no past, We are slowly, very slowly, approaching such a result. 


but was now to be set up for the first time. 


We will sup- Meanwhile, let us do what we can to educate public opin- 


pose that the undertaking is intrusted to those most com-|ion up to a demand for two lines of work not now gener- 
petent for the task. The question of education values|#y found in the schools,—nature study and literature. 
would at once be opened up. The decisions reached| here is no time remaining for discussion of theee mat- 
would be the outcome of rational consideration ; not, as|ters, but if we look to the future years of the children 


now, the legacy of tradition. 


now in the schools, if we consider their hours of leisure, 


We may suppose that a commission for the establish-|their amusements, their reading, as well as the occupa: 
ment of a school system would first ask, “ What must tions which are to support them, we must be convinced of 
these children be taught in order to get on in the life of|the absolute necessity of so modifying our present courses 
to-day?” From some quarters would come the reply, |#% to find place for these two lines of work. We must 


‘Teach them to read, write, and cipher.” 


From other |°8t away many of our own prejudices; we must revise 


" quarters would come a more liberal response, recommend-|™&ny of our own judgments before we can hope to influ- 
ing the subjects now found in the better type of Massa-|®ce public opinion aright. Having accomplished so 
chusetts schools. But our commission, if competent, |™¥ch in our own persons, we can at least make our prac- 
would further inquire, “What ought these children to be|tice conform to our belief, so far as circumstances do 
taught in order to realize most fully their inborn capabil- |2t absolutely forbid, feeling certain that in time our good 


ities?” I will not attempt a specific answer to this ques- 
tion. Many of the subjects now comprised in our courses 
of study would probably appear in the new curriculum, 
but we may be certain that far less time would be granted 
them than they now receive. By the omission of many 
topics, through curtailing many more, and by simplifying 
all, opportunity would be made for undertaking much 
work which is wholly impossible under present conditions ; 
for we must remember that much that cumbers our pres- 
ent courses of study is in the nature of successive accre- 
tions. It is stamped with the approval of tradition; it is 
not the outcome of rational deliberation by any men or 
one man of the past. 

Let us further suppose that our educational commission 
having completed its deliberations, is clothed with unlim- 
ited power to put into execution the results which it has 
reached. What would it be likely to do? 


work will be known of men. 








FIRST YEAR ENGLISH IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN @. WIGHT, 
Principal of the Worcester Classical High School. 


eee 


There is great difficulty in establishing a curriculum of 
study for the public school, owing to the variety of in- 
tereets concerned. The teacher, the public, and the higher 
institutions of learning are factors to be taken into ac- 
count. The question of more English in our secondar 

schools has passed the stage of agitation. The dite 
phase—how the desired change can be best effected — 
awaits solution. English must not be magnified to th 

prejudice of other equally important subjects. By “ fret 





1. Establish kindergartens enough to bless all the chil- 


year English in the high school” js meant composition 
b 


literature, and oral reading. This teaching must be done 
by ordinary teachers, not by inspired ones. 

All high school students, of whatever course, should 
have English as a first year study, and as much time 
should be given to it as is given to algebra or Latin. [f 
the first year of the course is taken instead of a later 
ene, many more will be benefited by it than otherwise 
would be the case. There are but few persons fitted to 
teach English ; but when the subject shall be taught in a 
systematic manner, competent teachers will be produced 
by a natural process. 

Of the three phases of the work, composition is to be 
emphasized rather than oral reading or the study of 
literature. The question of teaching composition writing 
is summed up in this,—regular daily class exercise, a 
part of which is to be the discussion by the teacher in the 
presence of the class of the work done, ‘Teachers of 
other branches too often decline tu take notice of errors 
in English, such as mistakes in orthoepy in oral transla- 
tion and errors of punctuation in written exercises. No 
great amount of literature can be studied in the class- 
room in one year. The aim should be to supply by wise 
suggestion classic literature that will be read voluntarily 
out of school. 

The young naturally like to read stories. An impor- 
tant part of the problem is to supply enough classic prose 
fiction to meet the demand. As nearly all the works of 
the great novelists are, in some respects, unsuitable to be 
placed in the hands of the young, these works should be 
judiciously expurgated. For the successful taking up of 
some authors much depends upon where in his works the 
young person is directed to begin. The competeut teacher 
will, in this single year, do much towards laying the 
foundations of a genuine literary eultare. Onur high 
schools neglect oral reading to a deplorable extent. In- 
struction in oral reading is needed, if for nothing else, to 
form in the student the habit of proper pronunciation. 
The student should be stimulated to practice oral read- 
ing at home. The usual incidental rhetorical work of 
the remaining three years of the course is not to be les- 
sened in consequence of what is done the first year, but it 
is reasonably expected that it will be much more effective 
in consequence of it. It is urged that in each high 
school an English club be formed, where from time to 
time, the principal may meet the teachers of English and 
discuss methods with them. 








ALGEBRA IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY J. W. MACDONALD, AGENT OF THE MASS STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 


The introduction of algebra into the grammar-school 
is in the direction of a changed relation between it and 
the high-school. Heretofore, the great break in our edu- 
cational system has been between these two schools; for 
on leaving the grammar school, the pupil has practically 
left behind him all his previous studies, and on enter- 
ing the high, has found himself confronted with new sub- 
jects and new methods. It is now proposed to change 
this by introducing into the lower school, studies that are 
to be continued in the higher. Algebra is one of them. 
There are two reasons that seem to make the plan advis- 
able: 

First. It would be a great help to the high school if 
a good beginning in the elementary steps of algebra could 
be made in the grammar school. 

Second. It is for the good of the grammar school it- 
self that its mathematical work be broadened. The re- 
sults obtained from, we might say, nine years of monoto- 
nous study of arithmetic in the grammar school, seem to 
Indicate that the pupil has become arithmetically numb 
If a part of this time could be spent in live work in some 
other phase of mathematics, there is reason to believe 
that it would not only widen his mathematical horizon, 
but would result in greater facility in arithmetic. In this 
way room might be made for a hundred lessons in the 
elements of algebra during the last year in the gramm 'C 
school. This would relieve the long and necessari!y 
mechanical drill in arithmetic by practical use. 

By the “elements ” of algebra is here meant: Algebra > 


sion of both whole and fractional quantities ; some of the 
simpler cases of factoring; the use of the parenthesis ; 








notation ; addition, subtraction, maltiplication, and div'- 


and simple [equations as far as those having three un- 
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known quantities. Throughout the whole course, a great 
number of arithmetical problems should be introduced, 
whose eolation is facilitated by the use of 2. 

The difficulty, I fear, will be to find the skillful teacher 
who will make algebra a study of living interest. And 
yet on this depends whether the scheme proves a benefit 
oraninjory. In this connection a few observations seem 
necessary : 

First, The teacher of algebra in the grammar school 
should be able to teach the elements named above, at 
least as far as factoring, without the intervention of a 
text-book. 

Second, The following series of quantities, written on 
a board where all the pupils can see them, is the only 
manual necessary for the purpose, By skillful handling, 
the possibilities of these series are surprising. 

-i, -6, -5, -4, -8, -2, -1, -0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, de. 
-Ta, -61, -5a, ~4a, -34,-2a,-a, -0, a, 2a, 3, 4a, 5a, 6a, Ta, &o. 
-7b, -6b, ~5b, -45, -36,-2b, -b, 0, 6, 2, 3b, 45, 5b, 6b, 7), &e. 

Third, Definitions and technical terms, such as ex- 
ponent and coefficient, should be taught by calling the 
things by their names as they come up. 

Fourth, The pupils should learn to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, without being forced to learn un- 
necessary and sometimes misleading rules. 








SUPERVISION IN THE FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


BY JOSEPH JACKSON, WORCESTER. 


Une of the latest systems of education is the French. 
Politically France is divided into 86 departments, 362 
arrondissements, 2,865 cantons, and 35,989 communes. 
Of there the commune is the smallest administrative 
division ; the department is the largest. Public instruc- 
tion comprises primary. teaching, given in the communal 
schools, that is, in one or more primary schools in each 
commune; secondary teaching, given in the colleges and 
lyeces, there being several colleges and a lycée in each 
department generally; higher teaching, given in the 
faculties of letters, of sciences, of medicine, of law, etc., 
in 17 cities of France. At the head of the whole system 
of public instruction is the minister, assisted by a superior 
council and by inspectors-general. Under his authority 
rectors administer, or watch over, the teaching in the dis- 
tricts called academies. There are 17 academies in 
France, each named after its chief town. Under the 
rector are the academy inspectors, one for each depart- 
ment; under the academy inspectors are the primary in- 
spectors, one at least for each arrondissement. 

In article 13 of the order of July 27, 1882, regulat- 
ing the pedagogic organization and the plan of studies of 
the public primary schools Jules Verry says: ‘“ Every 
pupil on his entrance to school, ehall receive a special 
blank beok which he must preserve during the whole of 
his school course. The first exercise of each month in 
each order of studies shall be written in this blank book 
by the pupil in the claes and without outside help, so that 
the collection of these exercises may permit one to follow 
and estimate the progress of the pupil from year to year. 
This blank book shall remain deposited in the schools.” 

In a cireular, August 25, 1884, A. Fallieres, then 
minister, calls the attention of the academy inspectors to 
the preceding order and says: “It is useless to insist 
on the services which may be rendered by this collection 
of monthly exercises continued during the whole school 
life of each pupil. I have learned with pleasure of the 
profit which has been drawn immediately from this new 
means of emulation and of control in several depart- 
ments.”’ 

The object of this modest institution is to accustom the 
pupils and their parents to measure the progress of each 
child by comparison, not with others bat with himeelf, in 
such a way as to proportion the merit, not to the success, 
but to the effort; to accustom the inspectors to take for 
& basis of the estimates which they have to form upon 
the teaching foree not merely the impressions gathered in 
the course of a visit, the notes resulting from some ques: 
tions, but a collection of exact documents completing and 
correcting each other, to which they can always refer, 
which permits them to enter into all the detail of echool 
life and to be scrupulously just towards each school, each 

veacher, and each pupil. These books are open to the in- 











spection of the several grades of inspectors, to certain 
members of the departmental council and to the cantonal 
delegates. 
The correction of the exercises was found to be a 
serious addition to the teachers’ work if all the exercises 
were written at the beginning of each month. This pro- 
vision has been modified by the academy inspectors so 
that the work may be distributed through the month. 
In the spirit of the order of the 27th of July, 1882, 
the book of monthly exercises should be the sincere ex- 
pression of the work of the scholar left to his own re- 
eources, 80 that it may give in brief the exact physiognomy 
of the class and may be at the same time the 1¢sumé of 
the intellectual life of the pupil, so that the exercices 
should not be corrected before putting them in the books. 
The introduction of the book of monthly exercises into 
the public schools was not made without difficulty. It is 
necessary that the teachers should be convinced that the 
principal advantage of the book is that it should ac- 
custom the child to compare itself with itself, to ask if it 
is better informed and better than at any time before. 





THE PECULIAR EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
THE METHODS OF SCIENCKR. 


WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, PH D., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 


The old question, What sball we teach, remains for- 
ever new and the curriculum is the perpetual problem of 
all edacation. The curriculum is not only an inheritance 
from the past; it is a bequest to the future, Each genera- 
tion strives to improve upon the last and seeks to incor- 
porate in the curriculum the fruits of its own experience. 
Thus it comes to pass that the curriculum can never be 
inflexible. It must vary with the spirit of the age. 

Science claims a place in the curriculam of to-day be- 
cause the present age is above all else an age of science. 
But not for this alone. There is in the mere methods of 


as instruments of education. 


have long been recognized. For the enforcement of 
precise and logical deductive reasoning they are un- 
equaled, but they are not adapted to the early stages of 
education because they begin with ideas and not with 
things. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
geology stand apart from mathematics, because they be- 
gin with things and employ inductive logic as well as de- 
ductive. Their method, in a word, is the method of in- 
vestigation. In its complete form this involves three 
steps: (1.) Observation and experiment ; (2.) Inference 
from the results of observation ard experiment, or 
generalization; (3) Deductions from the previous 
generalization, tested by further experiment and observa- 
tion, or verification. 

The peculiar educational value of this method lies, 
first, in the fact that it is the natwral method of educa- 
tion, as is seen in the developing child and in cases like 
Laura Bridgman’s; second, that it is of remarkable 
breadth ; third, that it is capable of generating sound and 
true ideas by personal contact with nature, rather than 
with words,—with things rather than with the names of 
things ; fourth, that by the objective tests of observation 
and experiment—facts at the beginning and proofs at the 
end—instead of the more subtle and less trustworthy 
checks of subjective reasoning, it affords a secure founda- 
tion for the conduct of life. 

The methods of physical and natural science should 
also be taught because they have become the methods of 
inquiry in all branches of learning. The age of science 
means the triumph of the methods of science. But this 
method can be taught best by the sciences themselves. It 
will not do to substitate philology for physics, if the true 
scientific method is desired. Mommsen's Rome is 
not as thoroughly scientific as any of Darwin's work. 

To correct the incapacity and intellectual rawness of 
the present output from the lower schools more personal 
contact with nature, in the field and in the laboratory, is 
worth trying. Authority in education is losing ite force: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Bat in the de- 
cline of mere tradition and authority in education a new 





evil has arisen. The curriculum is in danger of becom- 
ing the tool of unwise enthusiasts, reformers and fanatics. 


science something which makes them of peculiar value 


The educational merits of the methods of mathematics 


Its true functions to the public are but ill-defined, and 
there is danger of educational anarchy. The teaching of 
physiology is now largely controlled by a faction, in the 
interest of temperance. To surrender or sacrifice the 
curriculum to any faction is a capital offence. If the 
methods of science are to yield their peculiar educational 
value, they must not be mixed up with the formal teach- 
ing of morals. 

The greatest drawback, at present, is the lack of well 
trained teachers of the physical and natural sciences. No 
one is fitted to teach these subjects in any grade who has 
not had at least one whole year of technical training in 
them alone with constant laboratory work. 








DEVICES IN TEACHING. 


PRINCIPAL J. CHAUNCY LYFORD, WORCESTER, MASS, 


Of the devices employed in our work there are many 
kinds and grades. When the teacher with more than a 
hundred pupils in his ninth grade attempts the impossible 
task of preparing them for the high school, a great point 
is gained when he can set seven or ten of his bright ones 
to hear the other ninety-nine recite. Every one does 
something and all recite in a half hour. Again, the 
teacher may put a sphere into the smallest possible cubi- 
cal box and show his class that the ratio of the two solids 
is nearly as 1:2. One may make the children happy, 
and if happy, better, by instructing them in the use of the steel 
square, the hand saw, the hammer, and the plane. 

At the beginning of each year, every pupil is given a 
number, that it may be written down or recorded more 
quickly than his name. Oceasionally on a dull day, 
when all are sleepy, attention cards keep all awake. The 
number is put on a card and the pupil is called upon to 
recite by holding up the card, appealing to his eye instead 
of his ear. Weekly reports to parents simplify discipline, 
raise the scholarship, and determine promotion. A semi- 
annual report in February states in a business-like way 
what each child has accomplished, and wherein he may 
have failed, and foretells the probability of defeat or suc- 
cess at the end of the year. An every-day book on the 
teacher’s desk has a page toeach child whereon are noted 
facts indicative of general progress, as ‘“‘ Nov. 4, John can 
work examples in bank account,” or “ Dec. 10, Mary can 
give an interesting account of the Battle of Lexington,” 
or “March 1, William can draw from memory a map of 
France.” 

An epitome of the day’s news is placed on the black- 
board each morning by the pupils in turn. Children are 
encouraged to bring to the school whatever they think 
will illustrate the subject in band. The highest grades 
get something of self-government by choosing the officers 
and managing a simple gymnasium in the basement. 
Charts of business papers, checks, insurance papers, and 
the like are hung up within easy reach of the children. 
Each one has a blank book for notes by the teacher, and 
another for review exercises and little examinations 
from time to time. These are made very simple, are cor- 
rected with plenty of red ink, and are then sent home 
with written remarks of reproof or commendation, for the 
consideration and signature of the parents. Now and 
then the school is divided up into squads so that pupils of 
equal ability may be given equal work. Dull ones take 
essentiale, brighter ones graze and roam in the green pas- 
tures. This device effectually does away with keeping 
after school to make up failures. 

For home work I call for a little at a time, that may 
be well done, and such as requires little time for exam- 
ination. In history or geography, they memorize the 
single paragraph in the whole chapter that is most preg- 
nant with suggestion ; they learn a stanza of an illustra- 
tive poem, or trace an outline map to be filled in with 
names and facts during the recitation. Small progres- 
sive maps prepared with a minimum of time and labor 
are pasted in their note books, to be reviewed with the 
subject. What might be called a cumulative method of 
teaching tends to keep interest at the highest pitch. At 
first a bare outlive of the country or epoch,—three or 
four commending points emphasized and well brought 
out,—reviewed the next day with the addition of new 


matter, and so on. 





(Continued on page 370.) 
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Tue International Educational Congress will be a suc- 
cess even if there is no educational exhibit. 


GrorGIA is making a great fight for educational ad- 
vancement through the better training of the teachers. 
Success to the Empire State of the South! 


Way should there be any surprise that there is no 
woman reappointed upon the New York Board of Educa- 
tion? The wonder is that in that city any woman was 
ever appointed. It is slow work to make any city where 
politics ran high appoint a woman to any position that a 
man wants. It looks as though woman would have to 
wait until she has municipal suffrage before she can hope 
for positions so much in demand by men as a place on 
the school board of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


Mr. M. S. Srons, the newly elected state superintend- 
ent of Vermont, has been the superintendent of a district 
in the Connecticut Valley of which Easthampton is the 
principal town. He did good work in Massachusetts and 
has entered upon his work in the Green Mountain State 
at a time when the heavy work of laying foundations has 
been well done, and his opportunities for good work with 
tangible results are equal to any that have greeted an 
official in a long time. The Old Bay State expects much 
from him in the work for which she has fitted him. 


Ir is a rare thing for a judge to side with a whipped 
boy when a teacher is sued for severity in punishment. 
The court usually thinks the boy deserved it. Judge 
Miller of Washington, D. C., in a case against Principal 
James Stewart on November 18, said in exonorating the 
principal : “It is a bad day for children when the power 
to correct children is taken away from the teacher. In- 
stead of complaining, parents should praise the teacher for 
the interest manifested in their children. Spare the rod 
and spoil the child, and spare the child and spoil the rod.” 


We learn through private advices from Chicago that 


the World's Fair Executive Committee has decided to 


provide the special building demanded for the educational 
exhibit. It is probable that the department of ethnology 
will share this building with education. The latter 
branch will have, in round numbers, 150,000 square feet 
of space, leaving some 190,000 square feet in the big 
manufactures building for the other liberal arts, inelud- 
ing hygiene, music, ete. The site determined upon is 
that known as the ‘southeast ” site. We sincerely hope 


this report may prove trae. 








Presipent PARMENTER.—The exceptionally strong 
and helpful meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield was very largely due to the ex- 
perience, judgment, and executive ability of its president, 
Mr. C. W. Parmenter of the Cambridge Latin School. 
Mr. Parmenter is a graduate of Tufts College and prom- 
inent among its alumni. In broad and exact scholarship, 
in teaching skill, in literary discrimination, and in ac- 
quaintance with the history and philosophy of education, 
he takes high rank among the younger men in the profes- 
sion. The character of the program itself, as revealed in 
the choice and arrangement of subjects and the selection 
and grouping of talent, shows the resources of the man. 
Few men enjoy in larger measure the confidence of the 


profession. 








THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


It is the fashion of the day to style as “‘ Preparatory 
Schools” those that fit directly for college, but all school 
life is preparatory. There is another tendency to speak 
of all teaching as making men and women. This is only 
partly true. Every year’s work is merely preparatory 
for the next year’s work, and if that is done in the best 
way, itis the best preparation if the child has to leave 
school and go out into life. 

It were well for teachers to think more and more care- 
fully of their aim in all their work. He is morally cer- 
tain to hit the mark who has accustomed himself to con- 
centrate all thought and activity upon the center of the 
target. The teacher’s aim is the best doing of the next 
year’s work by the child. This will eradicate nine tenths 
of the evils of the vicious examination. There is need, 
never was there greater need of written examinations, but 
they work mischief when they are focused upon the work 
already done. This has been the curse of the whole system. 
Questions have been asked to find out if the child had 
learned what had been taught him, when they should 
have had as their purpose the discovery of the ability of 
th> child to learn what is to betaught him. All teaching 
is preparatory, and all school work should be treated as 
such. This would rectify many a wrong. Yours is a 
preparatory school. 








MR. GALLAGHER’S RETIREMENT. 


The retirement of a member of the Boston School 
Board would not ordinarily be of sufficient moment to 
call for editorial comment, but in the case of Hon. Charles 
T. Gallagher the circumstances make it eminently fitting. 
For twelve years he has been invaluable, elected each 
time by a practically unanimous vote, and h: persists in 
retiring at a time when the entire popu'uiion would do 
anything possible to retain him. He enjoys the work, 
but cannot longer afford the sacrifice to health, to home, 
and to business. But we speak of his retirement thus 


prominently to give place to his summary of the things 
needful in a member of the school board. 


Pardon me if I am bold enough to suggest what is needed for 
membership. Oar school committee is a legislative body and re- 
quires about the quality of member that should fill a position in the 
Massachusetts Senate, calling for a person of good education, good 
business judgment, and a natural interest and taste for educational 
matters. In other words, a member should be what is called an 
** all-round’’ man or woman, and the theory on which the present 
board is constructed is that the twenty-four members sball do the 
work formerly done by one hundred. 
What is needed are members who, by their natural attainments, 
can jamp at once into the many different kinds of work required 
or better, those who have had previous experience on the board. 
I speak without disparagement to others when I say that few 
members are of much value until after a year or two of experience 
and in aed io ay after a dozen years, hardly a day passes that 
some novel feature does not i 
ae.. Preeent itself to be passed upon as an 
I have heard several members rem 
knew lens of the school 





ark that they felt that they 
system of Roston after thres years’ experi- 


ence than they thought they knew when they went on the board 
and this is a very fair expression of the feeling of members, 


Would that these sentiments could be hung as a banner 
in the rooms of every committee that nominates members 
for school boards ! 








THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING. 


The teachers of the Old Bay State rendezvoused in the 

Connecticut Valley this season for the first time in geyen. 
teen years. By force of habit, which is an unusually potent 
force in these parts, Boston has became the regular place 
of holding the State Association and, not only this, but 
nearly half the county associations and about four-fifths of 
the schoolmasters’ clubs, the New England Superin. 
tendents’ Association, the New England Classical and 
High School Association, and all the special gatherings 
for physical training, manual training, and drawing teach- 
ers, et al. have met here until it is edvcationalized all the 
year round, so that the State Association was only one of 
a multitude of gatherings and must vie with them all in 
catering for teachers. The strain was too great, especially 
as all of these leaders were also interested in some of the 
other numerous associations catering in the same city for 
the same people. 
The Asscciation receives three hundred dollars a year 
from the state upon the assumption that it is for the bene- 
fit of the entire state, and that these perpetual Boston 
meetings met the requirements has been questioned for 
some time. 

Two years ago the Association went to Worcester as an 
experiment and this year it went into the Connecticut 
Valley, even though many seriously questioned the wisdom 
of taking the risk ; but “nothing succeeds like success” 
and President Parmenter of the Association, Super- 
intendent Balliet and the Local Committee have a right to 
congratulate themselves upon the way in which the teach- 
ers and the citizens of Springfield and vicinity improved 
the opportunity offered. In Boston it is a rare thing for 
any one not directly interested in teaching to attend, but 
in Springfield it was “the thing” for the people to come 
out. 

It must be admitted that the success of the meeting 
was not due alone to the fact that it was held in Spring- 
field but largely because the program was exceptionally 
inviting. It was in no sense “ padded” ; was not arranged 
to gratify those who wished to be heard, but to satisfy 
those who were to hear. It was a “hearable” program. 
Every session was attractive, there being no star session 
into which the brilliant lights from abroad were crowded. 
There was literally no exercise that did not receive the 
closest attention ; there was no speaker whom the audience 
cut. President Parmenter’s administrative ability in 
moving the program was of the same independent charac - 
ter as had been exhibited in the making of it and rarely 
has there been such a compliment paid any educational 
leader in the state as that given in his unanimous and 
hearty re-election. Prof. Sedgwick’s paper would have 
been entitled to high rank on account of its rare literary- 
merit even if its subject matter had been far less impor- 
tant. Prof. Hart’s vigorous utterance gave evidence of 
the qualities of educational leadership. 

Among the features were Dr. Hailmann, of Indiana 
in whose praise the JouRNAL has said much and is always 
pleased to say more, for-he is peerless as a philosopher 
who carries the public school ever in mind when he 
speaks of the kindergarten and who never thinks of the 
public school except as the fruiting of the kindergarten. 
President Schurman, of Cornell, was a stranger to most 
of those present, but he impressed all as a man who is 
“every inch a scholar” and a thinker with intense con- 
vietions which he forcefully presents. His mind shows 
the habits of thought and methods of work begotten of 4 
wide study of speculative philosophy, while it exhibits 
some lack of the power of fine analysis characterietic of 
the modern psychologist. He sees educational pro 
blems, as far as the public school work is concerned, to 
judge by his address, only in the rough, and views them 
from the standpoint of higher education. He is righ! 
when he emphasizes the “humanities,” among which be 
would give a large place to English literature; be '* 
wrong in the very subordinate place he assigns to natural 





science in the curriculum ; and his utterances on the edt 
cational value and importance of normal training showed 
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that he has not yet made himself familiar with the best 
thought of this subject. He stands on this subject where 
thinking public school men stood from eight to ten years 
ago. His reference to the traditional faculty psychology 
as “obsolete” was happy, but his distinction, or rather 
contrast, between “ brain” work and “hand” work was 
unfortunate. His address gave little evidence that he has 
thought out clearly the application of modern psychology 
to elementary education, but his sincerity, earnestness, and 
wonderful power of expression made his words inspiring 
and helpful even to those who disagreed with his conclusions. 

Dr. Mabie’s address on “The Creative Element in 
Teaching” was remarkably fresh in thought and happy 
in the manner in which it was presented. Its helpfulness 
lay in the fact that its points of view were other than 
those of the teacher. The address was a fine illustration 
of the creative element in public speaking. Aside from 
its fine literary quality, Professor Palmer’s address upon 
‘ Ethieal Instraction in Schools” was important because 
of the very clear distinction it drew between “ ethics” as 
the intellectaal apprehension of moral law, and “morals ” 
as a matter of practice and habit formed through practice. 
He pointed out with remarkable clearness the danger of 
teaching ‘‘ethics”” too early and “morals” too late, and 
the vicious effects of making the child ton early conscious- 
ly observant of his motives and the reasons for his con- 
duct. Morals like manners, as he forcibly sho wed, ought 
to be made a second nature by practice before they are 
much discussed with the child. Dr. MacAlister, of Drexel 
Institute, sketched the history of the Renaissance, the 
French Revolution, and the modern industrial revolution, 
and showed how education must always adapt itself to the 
condition of the times. His address was a masterful 
argument in favor of all forms of manual training now 
being introduced into public schools as a necessary re-ad- 


justment of education to the changed environments of our 
modern life. 








THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO THE 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL CONDI- 
TIONS OF THE TIME. 


BY DR. JAMES MAOALISTER, 
Pres. of Drexel Institute, Philadelpl:ia. 


No proposition seems more reasonable than that educa- 
tion should be adapted to training for present responsi- 
bilities. To understand the relation, we are to talk about, 
we must briefly consider the epochs of history, such as 
the revival of learning, the French revolution, the era of 
scientific discovery, and such matters as the invention of 
paper, the discovery of new ocean routes, etc. By these 
knowledge became free. With the Renaissance came an 
emancipation from medievalism. The French revolution 
was to politics what the Renaissance proved to intellect. 
From the French revolution and the discoveries of science 
came an industrial revolution that freed the laborer from 
serfdom. The outcome of the Renaissance was what we 
call humanism, the essence of which was the recognition 
of the dignity of man as a rational being. Man had been 
debased by the Middle Ages and the later teachings 


were based wholly upon the classics. 
Bacon organized a new method of interrogating natare. 


This new school dealt not only with man, but with his 
environment. The next great change in education was 
at the time of the French Revolution, Rousseau being the 
most powerful influence, and after him the Swiss Pestalozzi. 
To these are due the more enlightened theories of education. 
Science had a long struggle for recognition but finally 
the schools of technology and manual training institutions 
gained a foothold as the outcome of the political and 
social needs of the time. Education should begin with 
the training of perceptive powers and cultivate self 
activity. Mental and bodily education should be co- 
ordinated. The ultimate end of education is to bring 
one into right relations with his whole environment. 
Among the instruments of the new education is manual 
training. I am not able to understand the strong oppos!- 
tion to it. Manual training gives a boy clearer percep 
tive power ; it strengthens the will ; it gives the power of 
doing a thing right. The chief objection is founded on 
the use of tools. I see no objection to the use of the 
simple tools with which man has conquered nature. The 
objection is made that it seeks to destroy the highest ideal 
cf education. What is the ideal? Eighteen hours of 
the classies and two of science? I would not be misun- 





derstood. Literature] must be} insisted] upon ;}the poets 
must be spared and the university must be maintained. 
[ would take away no jot of the highest ideal of educa- 
tion, for only where there is a center of high culture can 
there be a°diffasion of genuine education. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The Monetary Conference being held at Brussels, on 
the suggestion of the United States, is a most encourag- 
ing sign of a growing feeling of international relation- 
ship. It is in effect the principle of arbitration, applied 
to matters which, if they lack the imposing force of a 
labor demonstration, are fully as vital to civilization and 
progress. The moral power of such a conference may 
be made to impress the imagination of a child strongly. 
This body of delegates from the chief commercial nations 
have been sent to Brussels at very considerable expense, yet 
none of them have authority to do anything, save talk. 
It is the height of economy for each nation to contribute 
its most able exponents .of the ideas and thinkers upon 
the subjects involved, that they may meet and hear men 
representing other tendencies and molded by different 
national habits of thinking. Whatever may be the re- 
salt of their deliberations, it cannot fail greatly to affect 
the solution of our monetary problems. As for the 
problems which the conference will discuss, much in- 
formation may be had from the symposium published in 
the North American Review for last July, “ What shall 
the ratio be?” by Senators Stewart and Hansborough, 
Representatives Springer, Bland and Dalzell. 

It is hard to tell where one might best begin a talk 
based upon the comet which so few have seen this past 
week. Anyone of a dozen topics would give the skillful 
teacher a chance for an interesting, “general informa- 
tion” talk, or, better still, bright pupils can find out 
something about each topic. One thing surely is well to 
emphasize, that the reason the newspapers printed so 
much “stuff” regarding the dangers which might result 
from a possible collision, is that a considerable portion of 
their patrons demand such reading. As soon as the 
schools have turned out a generation of readers who skip 
the sensational columns, and read only what is based 
upon some authority, they will have far less matter to skip. 

Football is clearly eur national game of the immediate 
future. The great game between Harvard and Yale 
showed the sport in its most scientific development, while 
the “ Thanksgiving Day Game” in New York may be 
considered as one of the wonders of our civilization. 
There is surely hope for the physical American when the 
football player becomes his ideal of physical manhood. 
In endurance, in strergth, in perfect control, in nerve 
and pluck and dogged persistence, an ability to use their 
wits in any turn of fortune, however sudden the crisis, in 
contrast over the savage instincts even under the strongest 
provocations, it may easily be doubted if the thirty odd 
young men who represented the three great colleges this 
fall have ever been surpassed. And these picked ex- 
emplars are being imitated in every school and college. 
There is no game, unless it be lacrosse, which better re- 
pays development wherever boys and young men are 
striving to make of themselves fully developed men, in 
both a physical and a moral sense. 

The betting incident to these great games is a strong 
argument against them with many. The larger colleges 
have always suffered in the eyes of the great middle 
class because they offer in most tangible form illustra- 
tions of the more characteristic evils of our social life. 
After the record of the last election, betting may well be 
considered worth the careful thought of our trained 
economists and social scientists, as well as scientific 
philanthropists. It is an evil which must be recognized 
and opposed, whether it is playing marbles for keeps, 
tossing cents, or raising $3000 in a college society to 
show its confidence in the strength of its champion eleven. 
If men bet, and if they let those whom they support 
have the money with which to bet, it is plain that some 
remedy must be found deeper than mere opposition to 
the evident form of the evil. The schools must instill 
into the coming generations a greater refinement, keener 
discrimination between good and bad, and an ability to 





appreciate worth not represented in rash valne, 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE FIN DE SIECLE GIRL. 


** What do you know, O maiden fair ?”’ 
“* Oh, I know much,”’ she made reply; 
" T know of Homer and Meliteo; 
can poetry if I try; 
~s wey! sonatas with a oak 
t of my three-legged parlor d; 
Play Wagner with terriflo dash, 
ome Sweet Home,’ with my left hand ; 
Also can I, whenever I please, d 
Variegate the general din, 
Removing with despatch and ease 
Concertos from my violin ; 
I know talking, dancing, Kant, 
Zodlogy, and how to box, 
Aud the name of every plant ; 
The solstices and equinox. 
The only things I do not know 
Are how to cook and how to sew. 


—- Bugene Field. 


A FACT. 

We have all become familiar by this time with the expression of 
one of our legislators who, when somewhat confused in the midst 
of his speech, said, ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, where am I at ?”” 

An Englishman visiting in this country heard this phrase quoted 
several times facetiously, and said to a friend, ‘‘ The grammar used 
here in America is I bave heard a number of peo- 


dm ‘ Where am Tat? when of course they mean, ‘ Where is 








EDITORIAL WANDERINGS. 


Vineland, N. J., is am exceptionally attractive ‘‘ Jersey town.’’ 
It was well settled, substantially founded, and its temperance and 
home virtues vigorously maintained. Few townsin » Kast were 
so well Jaid out ; such tree-lined streets are rare. __. achools have 
the progressive characteristics that one would expect from a people 
who have builded such a town. This is in many respects a sample 
of the best in the county and in its sister county. ‘The institute of 
these two counties at Vineland was largély attex:iad, the teachers 
were interested in their work and appreciativ > of the best things 
brought to them. Despite dull weather and o dark house they 
maintained an interested and attentive state of mind. 


Atlantic City was a delightful surprise. It is one of the most 
charming summer resorts on the coast, with the best beach, the best 
bathing, good boe#ing, elegant hotels, multitudes of respectable 
diversions, and the world-renowned ‘‘ plank walk’’ fifteen feet 
wide, built up twelve feet above the beach and about midway be- 
tween the high water line and the building line,and extending for sev- 
eral miles. It is also a great winter resort with a permanent all- 
the-year-round population of twelve thousand. In many essentials 
the city is an exception to all rules of seashore resorte. Here as- 
semble each year the teachers of three counties, and handreds of 
citizens join them in filling the beautiful opera house. It is ane of 
the best educational centers in the state. State Supt. A. B. Po- 
land is an important feature in the success of these gatherings 
though the county superintendents bear the responsibility and do 
all in their power for the advancement of the interests of the insti- 
tute, energizing every department of the work with discrimination. 


Norristown, Pa., has long weleomed the five hundred teachers of 
Montgomery county which reaches to the borders of Philadelphia 
and up the valleys through many a mining and manafacturing 
region. Superintendent Hoffecker has the detaile in hand with as 
much care as the head of a great business establishment. This 
year with more than five hundred teachers all but two were in 
actual attendence and one of those sent his dollar-and-a-half to pay 
for an evening lecture ticket that he might bear his part of the ex- 
pense. It is as grand a body of teachers with as many more cit- 
izeve in the audience, as can be found anywhere. With a program 
costing $1,500 it was so universally patronized as to leave a hand- 
some balance in the treasury. Rarely does a county superintend- 
ent have such royal backing as in City Superintendent Gotwals 
and the other leaders of the county. The educational atmosphere 
is a tonic. 


Scranton, through which I have passed scores of times but in 
which I never before stopped and under which I had never before 
been, may well style herself ‘‘ The Chicago of the East.” This 
pretentious claim at firet amused but afterward captured me. One 
fact will easily show the grounds of its claim. Here in this city of 
15,000 inhabitants, this town built upon a honeycomb of coal mine 
tunnels, this community popularly known only for its mines, man- 
ufactories, and the world-famed T. V.Powderly, has national 
bank that is the third strongest in the United States. New York 
has two stronger, so solid that the First National of Scranton never 
hopes to compete, but aside from these two she leads the land. 
With a surplus three times as great as her capital and a regular 
annual dividend of eighteen per cent. Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Hartferd ‘’ are not in it.’”’ (Pardon the unpar- 
donable but very expressive phrase ) I went down hundreds of 
feet into the bowels of the earth into the Diamond mine which has 
thirty miles of railroad under ground. I have said so much of the 
town, and said go little of all that might be said, that I can only re- 
mark that there are no better school buildings east of Denver than 
those which Superintendent Phillips has seen erected all over this 
prosperous town. By the by, Mr. Phillips is one of the every way 
strong echool men of the county. The county as a whole is in 
good condition jadging from the teachers and their keen apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of thoughtfal suggestions and progress in 
methods, brought to them by various instructors and lecturers. 
The county superintendent, N.S. Davis, has a right to congratu- 
late himself upon his corps of workers and the testimony they are 





to his faithful service, 
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DEVICES IN TEACHING. 
(Continued from page 367.) 





In the writing leesons those teachers who exercise most 
care seem to secure best results. The tendency to wrong 
slant of letters has been lessened by a cardboard device 
called a slant, which is given each pupil, to be frequently 
used as atest. A pencil, eraser, or small coin placed on 
the wrist sometimes helps to give right position to band 
and wrist. An occasional exhibition of writing, inclad- 
ing specimens from every pupil in the building, arranged 
by grades and in grades according to excellence, is likely 
to give the children an added interest in this kind of 
work. The samples may be displayed on the walls of the 
hall or schoolroom. 

In my opinion off hand map or diagram drawing at the 
blackboard, supplemented by similar work on paper, is 
the most valuable aid for the teaching of geography or 
history. For board work on the grand divisions no 
schoolroom should be without large permanent outline 
maps painted on the blackboard. To save space these 
may be made on blackboard cloth, so serviceable in these 
later times. 

Every teacher may if she chooses, place in her window 
one or more glass jars, with water and pebbles, and here 
through the season wil] thrive various lowly plants and 
animals. The jars used by electricians for their batteries 
are inexpensive and quite suitable. Fontmalis, bladder- 
wort, anacharis, chara, entella, lemna, and various algx 
are well adapted to this life, and in their midst frogs, 
polly;wogs, newts, snails, emall clams, and water beetles 
find a congenial home. With the microscope at hand, 
everyone may take a peep into that other world so near 
at hand yet so far away. Large classes, lack of appara- 
tus, and crowded programs, will not permit us to enter, 
but to stand at the doorway and look in. The boy who 
has really seen the blood coursing along in the frog’s foot, 
the newt’s tail or the cockroach’s wing will never forget 
it, and he knows better what is meant by circulation, cor- 
puscles, plasmi, and capallaries than his mate who has 
studied books and charts and manikins through the whole 
grammar school course. While structures requiring high 
microscopic powers cannot be profitably considered in 

grammar schools, while there can be no such study in 
vegetable or animal histology, many of the coarser tissues 
and appendages of plants and animals ean be made read- 
ily intelligible when viewed through a simple microscope. 
The sting of the bee, the sucker of the fly, the musical 
apparatus of the mosquito, the ovipositor of the ichneu- 
mon fly, the trachea of the grasshopper, and the spiracles 
of beetles are cases in point and suggestive of a broad 
field. The relation of the microscope to general lessons 
and nature study is evident. Many years ago I heard a 
boy reciting glibly enough his book lesson about the 
human stomach. The stomach it seemed was lined with 
& great many little suckers whose business it was to take 
up certain good parts of the food and turn it over into 
the blood. When asked to do so he explained that these 
suckers were something between worms and bugs or snails 
Plaioly he had in his mind a myriad of those black and 
copper-colored blood-suckers of the country horse pond. 
Think of going about the world possessed by this grue- 
some fancy! one of the victims of a common school ed- 
ucation. What that boy needed was a piece of tripe as a 
first object lesson, then if he could have seen under a mi- 
croscope a properly cut, stained, and mounted specimen 
of a mouse’s or rat’s stomach, he might at least have 
been saved the horror of the leeches. Perhaps he might 
have had something more. In physiology certainly some- 
thing can be done in showing truly the coarser structure 
of bone, muscle, nerve, brain, hair, etc., and if time be 
needed for it so much the better, the children will not 
have gone on to other things which they do not under- 
stand, or perhaps what is worse, they misunderstand. 

In the spring when the willow and viburnum stems be- 
gin to redden, the children bring in daily contributions 
of wild flowers and plants. Sometimes in a single season 
as many as a hundred and fifty different species are 
named. A few interesting facts are given about some of 
them, and something of their mission is told in Bryant’s 
“Yellow Violet,” Lowell's “Dandelion,” Emerson’s 
“ Rhodora,” Mrs. Ewing’s “Trinity Flower,” and Whit- 
tier’s “ Mayflowers.” A wide-mouthed bottle of water 


in which an acorn is suspended by a thread, ought at az the state meeting, and these are 


fore pass the meridian at 6 o’clock in the evening. He 


i the window-stool of the 
cr weigh is close to the equinoctial colure, from which celestial 


schoolroom, near the aisle where the pupils daily pass. tial 
They will watch daily the swelling of the shell, then its longitude (right ascension ) is reckoned. 
bursting and the protrusion of plumule and radicle, and| Jupiter is quite stationary in the heavens about 15 
the growth of the root and stem Some of the children |east of Mars. He passes the meridian as follows: Dec. 
make little collections of pressed plants, and name them | 11, 7h. 33m . eve. ; Dee. 21, Gh, 54m., eve. 
neatly as they put them away in boxes or portfolios.| Saturn is increasing in brilliaucy, and not until next 
Collections of the leaves of common trees and shrubs, age! will his rings be better seen than during this 
made quite complete, and are best to begin; month and next. 
sell > aateuhien a donee interesting and chil-} Uranus, though not brightest until next Apri], may 
dren who at first do not eare to take the trouble of pres-|now be readily seen with a small telescope. He may be 
sing and mounting the real plants may be easily fasci-|located by the aid of Venus, which planet was 1° 37’ 
nated when shown how to make the impressions. Usually |north of him on the 4th inst. 
they are made with a modified printer’s ink, but common} Neptune was brightest Dec. 1, and passes the meridian 
green house paint thinned with a little oil is much better, }as follows: Dec. 11, 11h. 7m., eve.; Dee. 21, 10h. 27m, 
as the colors of the leaves can with a little trouble be}eve. Only those with good instruments will be able to 
counterfeited. The only apparatus is the paint, a plate of | see him. He is in the constellation Taurus and only 
glass on which to spread it, a dabber to apply the paint |about 5° north and 2° east of Aldebaran. 


to the leaves, some sheets of paper, and boards and a HOLMES’ (BIBLA’S?) COMET. 


weight for pressing. The dabber is a simple disk of Much bas been written ef this remarkable body, and 
eed orempen Hh velvet —_ peer: ee - still up to the present time its identity with Biela’s comet 
cotton. Of all the methods of duplicating forms, this is tosh taht cab ialidaeendied,., Dinan ve. 
yey iniged neon aga: gs * ANP arn liable observations indicate that it is still very distant and 
children. Collections of seeds in homeopathic bottles of of excemuey-cient With thi to: lie fate aguemeenee, vo far 
ore Pot Py ” sen i - bic rege 0 | as known, and that it may become a most beautiful object 
rapidly that the children will gain an enthusiasm which ‘aan Dennainn Miles, 

you can hardly explain. Such collections should include 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, bruckwheat, and such 
foreign grains as rice, millet, ete., usually found in com- 

merce. It is essential that care should be taken with the vem pac, 2. 

labels, and that the bottles should be of uniform size, and Corrected for Latitude of Boston. — 

kept neatly in a box or case. Whatever the children will}, , Aisha) Andeousie, Alghemts, ia. metidiee oe 
spend a good deal of time upon is likely to be done well|o (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable, ee 814 


and to leave a lasting impression. B (Beta) Persci, Algol the Won- 
[To be continued.] derful, variable, Ta a 





STAR TABLE. 
RISING OR SETTING OF EIGHTEEN OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS 











n (Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stare, ‘‘ * 9 41 as 
a (Alpha) Tauri, Aldebaran, ad 10 29 ” 
a ( “se ) Aurigae, Capella, se ‘“s 11 8 “ 
HEAVENS IN DECEMBER. B (Beta) Orionis, Rigel, eet. we eee 
meee ipl a (Alpha) “ Betelguese “ « 14 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) z = we py brag ~ my ; Z : ; 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. at “> Seti Siete be onl 915 « 
aps oy a( “ ) Virginis, Spica, = 2 1 Morn. 
The Planets. a(¢ “ ) Bodtis Arcturas, os 10 * 
Mercury, invisible. z ; i a —" — 1 
Venus is a morning star, rising as follows; Dec. 11, st.) aa Altair o 81 
4h. 31m., morn. ; Dec. 21, 4h. 54m., morn. She will be}, ¢ « Oygni, Deneb, ; “ . 8 Bice. 
in the center of the equare of Libra on the 11th, and her! (Beta) Pisces Australis, Formalhaut, in mer. 8 59 Even. 








THE CONSTELLATION, DEC. 20, 9 P.M.—Looktna SOUTHWARD, FROM THE MERIDIAN WESTWARD. 








Situation. 


Constellation. Identifying Figure or Lucida, 





Cetus (Whale). [ Fish) Alpha Ceti (Menkar) 25° E. of Jupiter, and exactly on the meridian 


Pisces Australis (Southern | Fomalhaut. . ‘ » ‘ ° ° 
Capricornus (Goat). . AlphaCapricorni. " . . ° 

Delphinus (Dauphin). Job’s Coffin—a neat diamand shaped figure. . . 
Aquila (Eagle). . | Altair, the central star of a pretty trio forming a small arc. 
Cy.nus (Swan). | Deneb at head of the Cross. . . . R ° 
Lyra (Harp). . ° ega. ‘ : ° 

Pegasus (Flying Horse). | Square of Pegasus. . ° ° . ° 
Andromeda. ° Great Nebula. Present location of the great comet. 
Aries (The Ram). Alpha Arietis. " ‘ ° ‘ 


ward 50° and south to the horizon. 
Setting in the southwest. ‘ 
Setting in the west. ‘ 

20° up from the west point. 

Setting almost due west. 

Low in the northwest. 

Setting in the ‘‘ ° ° : 
Midway between horizon and meridian 
Due N. E. of Square of Pegasus. . 
15° E of Jupiter in line with Mars. 








FRoM THE MERIDIAN EASTWARD.—LOOKING SOUTHWARD. 
(Noachi). | 


Columba. (Noah’s Dove). | Alpha,—forms S. E. leg of Great Egyptian X. . ‘ ‘ 80° due south of Belt of Orion. 
sao (Berm. | Small 4-sided figure. . 15° due south of Belt of Orion. «_ 

. : P t d ine 
Canis Major (Greater Dog)| Siriue—‘' Dog Star.” Center of Egyptian X. 4 ‘ gy by A then through the Belt 
Orion. Gig? te | The Kings.” Ri —N. W. fon X. of Orion. . . : : 
itn oe | cee Ning” Bee Betsiguese Ni. .W. log of Rayption X. . | oy Bosceens Sabian, 

anis Mivor (Lesser Dog).| Procyon—forms N. E. leg of Egyptian X. 30° East of the Kings. 
Taurus (Ball). . Hyades. Pleiades, Aldebaran. . . 15° east of Meridian. 
Gemini ( Twins). | Castor, Pollux. 48° entel Toren. ti‘ téi‘(<“ 


Auriga (Wagoner). | Capella—5 sided figure and the + Kids.” A neat acute triangle. 


25° north of the Hyades. ' 











Cancer (Crab). . | Praesepe—Beehive— Great Cluster of Dim Stars. phenol of Pollux and in (line with 
Leo (Lion). Sickle—Rogulus in end of handle. Rising inenst. ©. 2. |. 
» CIRCUMPOLAR — LOOKING NORTHWARD. 
erseus. | Algenib. On Meridian (upper). 20° above Capella. . 
Cassiopeia. . i 2 - i i 15° weat of Meridian. 


i ° ° Chair. 
Canis Minor (Little Dog). | Little Dipper. 


Canis Major. | Great Dipper, Pointers.” ; | Bane ee oer task ; é 


Below Polaris. > ; 











eastward motion will place her 5° north of Antaris on the! It may be readily seen with good eyes or an opera glass 
27th. She is rapidly growing dimmer. about 3° north of the great nebula in Andromeda, which 

Mars will arrive at his eastern quadrature on the 9th,| might easily be mistaken for it. The telescope shows its 
at which time he will be 90° east of the sun, and there-| extreme tenuity, as dim stars may be seen shining through 
(apegearaa is vac its the hazy body, which as yet shows neither nucleus nor 
tail. Biela’s comet should be in the vicinity of the earth 








siconeen of the Boston Teachers’ Razaar will be in the next 





Efforts have been made to obtain the authors’ abstracts of addresses at this time and in the neighborhood occupied by this 
stranger, 


used inall but a few cases. 


On the meridian and stretching west- 


—so = = oa es oe 





Dec. 8, 1892. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mark Hopkins. American Religious Leaders ‘ 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pm pp. Price ee olen. 
This is the sixth volame in the series of biographies of eminent 


amusing illustrations of the inartistic i i 

stronger arguments than anything in the he ~ 
Baron Trume’s MARVELLOUS UNDERGR 

OUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2 00. 


men who represent the theology and methods of the vari so Li ; 
denominations of the country, It will, when ‘eted a eed y Age already ~ —— the little Baron 
valuable history of religions thought in America. In this list |9d mf emg @ story of his latest 


Mark Hopkins very properly has a place, belonging as he di 
prominently among the later religious loekes Te New ead 
Dr. Hopkins’ life stretehed over a period of eighty-five years, and 
for the greater part of that time his endowments, character and 
attainments made him a man apart, a unique fi othge 
the age. His inflaence as ateacher, preacher and writer was pro- 
found and far reaching, and his long service in the causo of educe- 
tion has been seldom if ever equaled. By his nal & aie 
fessorship in 1830, he identified himself pommaroaie with Wil. 
liams College then asmall and poorly equipped insti eno Gees 
nection which for sixty-six years was close, vital, and enduring. 

No one is better qualified to write the life of Mark Hopkins with 
a fuller understanding of the cares and of the pancidenep 
of a conniey oon and a truer appreciation of his great qualities, 
than his pupil, colleague and steadfast friend, Dr. Carter, his im- 
mediate successor at Williams, It is an estimate at once just, dis. 
criminating, sympathetic, and intelligent, —an eloquent el 
and an affectionate tribute. Dr. Hopkins is considered Bs der the 
titles of professor, administrator, teacher, author, preacher, presi- 
dent, friend, and theologian, with chapters upon his ents ond 
closing years, and upon his long connection with the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. A chronological table of the princi- 
pal dates in his life and a complete list of hie writings is abe in- 
cluded. 


A PATHFINDER I AMERICAN History. (PartI.) Sy 
W. F. Gordy and W. I. Twichell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The JOURNAL has shown appreciation of thie kind of work by 

using several articles on the same subject by one of the authors, 

W. F. Gordy of Hartford. It is an admirable work. It adapts the 

teaching to the grades, taking the first two years together as intro- 

dactory. The authors tell the teachers where to begin; how to use 
pictures; how to divide the subjects :—Explorers and discoverers, 

colonization, last French War, Revolution, Republic from 1789- 

1820, from 1820-1865; methods of grouping; manners and cus- 

toms; local history; supplementary reading—legends of the North- 

men, Columbus and his companions, Cabot, French in 

DeSoto, French in Florida, last colonies in Virginia, Captain John 

Smith, Champlain on the war path, Henry Hudson, Pilgrims at 

Plymouth, Bay Colony, John Smith’s Settlement of Virginia, 

Irving’s “‘ Discovery of America,’ Bradford’s ‘* Plymouth Planta- 

tions,” Hatchinson’s ‘‘ King Philip’s War’ and ‘‘Salem Witch- 

oraft,’’ Shea’s ‘* Mississippi Valley,’ Parkman’s ‘“‘ Champlain ”’ 
and ‘‘ Braddock’s Defeat.’’ Parton’s ‘‘ Colonial Pioneer’’ and 

‘Heroes of the Revolution ’’; reading and reading books; patri- 

otic poems; geography and history, language and history ; impor- 

tant anniversaries, and numerous exercises. 
The whole school work in American history is then arranged in 
topics, followed by a list of reference books. 


Tur New Mover Arrrmeric. By Henry H. Belfield, 


Pb.D. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. Pages 334. Price,, 


65 cents. 

Mr. Belfield masters every subject that he touches. His mind is 
analytio, his taste good, his courage in elimination heroic. He be- 
lieves that the child should be taught for the express purpose of 
knowing how to use numbers and that he should have abundant 
practice for all essential utility. He has made a book for working 
purposes, for accomplishing definite and abundant results. e 
pages devoted to fractions are of special value. Pages 133 and 134 
are thoroughly ingenious, providing for limitless practice in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing fractions. There is also a 
large variety of moderately difficult problems with a purpose in 
each. The department of percentage is very attractive, with sizty- 
tix pages of varied work, both ingenious and and usable. 


By Hezekiah 
Cloth, 


Littke ArtHur’s History or Rome. 
Butterworth. New York: T. Y.Crowell & Co. 256 pp. 
illustrated, $1.25. 

Hezekiah Batterworth’s name on the outside of a book is an 
all-enfficient guarantee of the worth and interest within. Few 
authors know better how to write for young people, or to mingle 
wise instruction and bright entertainment so attractively. An im- 
mense circle of boys and girls greet with delight a new book by 
the author of the favorite Zig Zags. Little Arthur is not of the 
Rollo type of boy, nor is his history a book for such very young 
children as the title implies. It is, rather, a series of historical 
pictures designed to attract young people into the pleasant paths 
that lead to classical Rome, and to prepare them for the better 
auderstanding of the great works which will be studied later on. 
[t is the story of Rome as an old lovor of tales might tell it. In 
many a small library upon ‘‘ my own bookshelf ’’ this Roman his- 
Boles find an honored place next Dickens’ Chi/d’s History of 
ungiand, 


Otp Sarines AND Ivy. By William Winter. New 
York: Macmillan and Co. 296 pp, 5¢ x 3} in. Price, 75e. 
This volame, in harmony with the edition of Mr. Winter's 

selected essays and poems published by Macmillan during this past 
year, contains some of his most charming work. The essays he 
lays as offerings upon the shrines of history and of literature. Mr. 
Winter may have gonejin search of history, bat his offerings, praise 
be to history that they lie upon her shrine, are bits from his wander- 
ings in England, Scotland, and France, and of his “‘ lingering in 
lovely Warwickshire,’? Here he meditated, and the thread rans 
through all the book, upon the divine poet with whose story and 
spirit the region is hallowed. Five of the essays upon literatare 
are upon Shakespeare’s comedies and a sixth talke of Sheridan and 
his masterpiece. After Longfellow, Farquhar, and Cooper, the 
cote closes with a tribute to John R. G. Hazeard, a ‘* man of 
etters, 

William Winter is a type, man, writer, critic, and journalist, of 
whom American literature has had few examples, and none supe- 
rior. He is worth a world of arguments on the what and how 
of raising the tone of our public press. 


ventures among the Mikkamenkies, Soodo Kolti 

other curious peoples who live inside the mommy a aueaiie fall 

wd ae roa a intended for children it is a 
" older people wi enjoy. Mr. Lock 4 

tality and invention as a juvenile re are —— ss 


Prince Tie Tor. A Fairy Tale. By M i 
e 4 arguerite 
Bouvet. _ Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. = Meo OrsL25, 
, Those daintiest of dainty stories, ‘‘ Sweet William” and “ Mar- 
jorie’s Love Story,” have given this author a wonderfal hold on 
little folks’ affections, and Prince Tip Top shows the same delicate 
and refined hand. How the pretty prince succeeded in wooing the 
blue-haired princess in the Land of the Cerulites, and in discover- 
aa — Valley, are things which all small children will 
iW. 


THE eas or Jutietre. A Child's Romance. By 


Beatrice Washington. Boston: Roberts Bros. [Illustrated : 1. 
A charming little French story, whove child heroine has all she 
delicacy and exquisite coloring of a Sevres statuette. The tender 
romance of La Petite Juliette in her enchanted castle, guarded by 
a faithful blue china dragon, who is an odd receptacle for a lost 
will, is one of the prettiest bits of little folks’ literature with which 
our children have been favored. 


Tue fourth series of the Literary 
G. P. Putnams’ Sons, New York, include 
Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving ; 
roso, by John Milton; Charity and Humor, by Thackeray; The 
Elegy, by Thomas Gray; and Thanatopsis, and other poems, by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. Each of these Classic Gems is presented in a 
separate volume in a tasteful box, attractively bound in full morocco, 
gilt top, with a frontispiece in photogravure. The whole series of 
these exquisite little booklets now number twenty-four, and either 
singly or in sets nothing could be more desirable for holiday gifts. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 


Tue American Book Company publish in their new 
series of ‘‘ English Classics for Schools,’’ Scott's Ivanhoe (50 cts. ) 
and the Sir Roger de Coverley papers (20 cts.) from The Spectator. 
The books are thoroughly well bound and printed, have adequate 
notes and scholarly introductions, and are durable and inexpensive. 
This excellent series provides for class use the gems of English lit. 
erature in a most attractive dress. American Kook Co, : New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta. 


T. ¥. Crowrtt & Co’s beautiful series of ‘‘ Handy 
Volume Classics’? now includes Owen Meredith’s Lucille, bound, 
printed, and illustrated in faultlees style. These volumes have 
frontispiece and title page in photegravure, and additional illustra- 
tions by the best artiste. No'hing more acceptable for a holiday 
remembrance could be imagined than one of these dainty volumes. 
White and gold binding. Price, $1.00. 


A cHARMING holiday gift and one of permanent value 
is the Book of Famous Verse, a collection of well-beloved poems by 
favorite authors, selected and arranged by Agnes Repplier. The 
difficult task of culling a small bouquet. from such a garden of 
blooms has here been most tastefully accomplished. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 235 pp., with notes and 
index. Fall gilt; $1.25. 


Wituram R. Jenkins of New York, who has done so 
much toward making the American-educated public acquainted 
with the French lasguage and literature, has issued an excellent 
selection from the prose and verse of Francois Coppée ( 177 PP-; 
90 cts.). The selection has been made by George Castegnier, who 
adds namerous English notes and a short biographical sketch of 
Coppée. 


Gems published by 
The Rivals, by Sheridan ; 
L’ Allegro and Il Pense 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Barbara Dering; by Amelie Rives; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J 
B. Lippincott Co. 

English Readers (Books Three, Four, and Five)._—The 
aun fogiiah Primers (Books Three, Four, Five, Six, and Seven) ; 
price. 10 cts. yay Fong Drawing Books; price, 10 cts. each. 

: Isaac Pitman ns. 

Water Analysis; by Charles H. Clark; price, 50 cts. Boston: Wil 
lard Small. : 
lla: translated by Helen W. Lester; price, $1.00——Cousin 
Phillis; by Mrs. Gaskell; price. $1.00.—The Best Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; edited by Shirley Carter Hughson; price, a 
Prince Tip Top; by Marguerite Bouvet; price, $125, Chicago: A. C. 
gown thy We Live In—Part II.; 
Picturesque Geographical Readers ; The Land We Live of 
. F b tpaid,——Socialism from Genesis 
if a aa ig A ey price, $1.75——The Missing 


lation ; v. F. M. 
Man: by Mery R P. Hatch; petee, 2 awe by F. H. Un 
derw ; price, $1.75. Bostou: Lee Ay — = prise, §1.60.—Biisa- 


Joan pets oman vena 
D ; 

a on eS Great World’s Farm; by Selina Graves; price, 5 

Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages; by Alice D. Gropawee $ 

price, $1 25.——Introduction to Physiologica! Psychology ; by Th — 

Ziehen ; price, $1.50.—— History 0 Early English Literature; by Kev. 


; price, $2.50. 
ey or ge tea : Practical Text Book Co 


ited by George Saintsbury; price, 


ientia Gompound Words aud Phrases; by F. Horace ‘Teall; price, 
Be Lee een G Paton; : iy 4 ‘james Paton; price, $1.50. New 
¥qfhe tite and. Times of Bishop White; by Jultus B. wards, price, 
$e iizabeth Le 3. ye 31 price, $1.75.—The Unmacriee 
Woman; by Eliza Chester; price, $1.25 ——New York: Dodd, Mea 


° : . price, 50 ets.—The Sir 
for Schools : Ivanhoe; price, 
Ra i — Papers; price 20 cts.—The Tragedy J — 
Cwsar; rice. 20 cts.—The Selections from the Sketch Book; price, 
20 cts. * New York: American Book Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association held its forty- 
eighth annual meeting at Springfield, Nov. 25 and 26,—President 
C. W. Parmenter of the Cambridge Latin School in the chair; 0, 
B. Bruce, superintendent of the Lynn ‘chools, secretary; and 
Walter S. Parker of the Everett School, Boston, treasurer. The 
appreciation of the teachers of western Massachusetts of the choice 
of Springfield as the place of the meeting was amply shown by the 
large attendance at the opening session. Several teachers were 
present from Brattleboro, Vt., and nearly the entire Connecticut 
Valley was well represented, although the splendid program did 
not attract as many from Boston and its vicinity as ite merit de- 
served. The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Wallace 
McMallen. The music for the meetings was furnished by a choir 
and chorus from the Springfield High School. 


A cordial welcome was extended the Association by Mavor 
Lawson Sibley, to which President Parmenter made an Pn Manor rm 
response, 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson spoke of the work of the public schools, 
His addrees was probably the strongest presentation of the purposes 
and methods of the public schools which has been made by the able 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Prof. William T. Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology showed a rare breadth of thought in his presentation of 
the pecaliar educational value of the methods of science. Not only 
was the discuasion of the claims of scientific methods as an educa- 
tional agent unusually strong, but rarely has an expert of the high- 
est rank in biology the faculty of expression in such perfect literary 
form, while he charms his hearers by his delightful delivery. 

The president announced the following committe : 

Committee on Resolutions—A. W, Edson of Worcester, H. B. 
Knox of Palmer, J. F. Callahan of Holyoke, J. W. Kittridge of 
Westfield, Alvin D. Pease of Northampton, A. D. Miner of North 
Adams, and George I. Aldrich of Newton. 

Auditing Committee—Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, J. G. 
Wight of Worcester, J. W. McDonald of Stoneham. 

Committee on N ominations—Thomas M. Balliet and A. P. Stone 
of Springfield, J. C. Greenongh of Westfield, A. G. Boyden of 
Bridgewater, W. P. Beckwith of Adams, E. E. Thompson of 
Worcester, G. H. Danforth of Westfield, Joseph Jackson of Worces- 
ter, E. J. Goodwin of Newton, A. W. Edwards of Pittsfield, A. D. 
Miner of North Adams, E. L. Kirtland of Holyoke, Samuel Thur- 
ber of Boston, Samuel T. Datton of Brookline, and G, T. Fletcher 
of Northampton. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of the historical department at Har- 
vard spoke of the teacher asa professional expert. The address, 
which was full of the rugged vigor of his personality, showed that 
the teachers have in the college professor an able champion of 
their right to claim recognition as professional experts. Professor 
Hart gives great promise of usefulness in the future, as in the past, 
as an educational leader. 

The addresses of the evening were by Dr. J. G. Schurman, the 
new president of Cornell University, and Hamilton W. Mabie, 
the editor of the Christian Union, both of whom proved to be elo- 
quent and effective speakers. The subjects were treated in a fresh 
and inspiring manner, aud were well calculated to awaken thought. 
Dr. Schurman Had the courage to disagree in important particulars 
with some of President Eliot’s recent utterances upon educational 
themes. It is doubtfal if any single session of an educational meet- 





ing in New England has ever evoked greater enthusiasm. 

The report of the Committee on Necrology was presented on 
Saturday morning by Agent George A. Walton of the state board 
of education. The report contained brief tributes to the mem- 
ory of: Edward P. Smith of the Polytechnic Institute at Wor- 
cester; Miss Mary S. Thomas of the Charlestown district, Bos- 
ton, a teacher for thirty-five years; Alonzo Tripp, for fifty years 
& prominent educator; Cabel Murdock, for nearly fifty years prin- 
cipal at Charlestown ; Samuel Bement, for over thirty-five years in 
charge of the Bartlett School at Lowell; Ebenezer Hervey, long a 
grammar — at New Bedford; Dr. Robert F. Leighton, 

incipal of the Darfee High School of Fall Kiver; and Henry L. 
Chase, late of Lynn. The same committee, consisting of N. T. 
Allen, G. A. Walton, D. B. Hagar, was reappointed by the chair 
for the coming year. 

Dr. Lathin Boston of the Boston Normal School read the report 
of the Committee on Educational Progress. A somewhat different 
method from the usual one was adopted this year by the committee, 
which paid little or no attention to obtaining opinions by corre- 
spondence, but confined itself to the consideration of two or three 
matters of crying need. The heads brought out in way of recom- 
mendation may be summarized as follows: Those empowered with 
educational contro! should know the aim and purpose of education, 
ought to be acquainted with its processes, must be familiar with the 
paths of educators and fairly familiar with educational values. 
The average citizen is entirely incompetent to decide upon these 
points. Teachers should be examined by educational experts, and 
criticism upon their work, in order to be of value, should be based 
on universal principles. It is to be regretted that the selection of 
programs remains practically and theoretically where it was fifty 
years ago; courses of stady are changed with undue haste and 
classes are filled to overflowing. Even in the ‘* Athens of Amer- 
ica ’’ the only real power given to the superintendent is that of ring- 
ing the fire bell for one session on stormy days. Dr. Danton, in 
closing, deduced the following needs from his remarks, which he 
put in the form of a resolution: ‘‘ That the tenure of office of 
teachers and superintendents should be made permanent during 
good behavior; that a court of appeal should be established in case 
of dismissal; that educational experts should be employed, and 
that they should direct all strictly professional work. . 
George H. Palmer, Harvard's professor of ethical and moral aci- 
ence, addressed the Association upon ‘' Ethical Instruction in 
Schools.” The paper was « clear, logical, and convincing exposi- 
tion of the opinions of an original thinker, who has evidently con- 
sidered this important subject in all its relations. 


The subject of Professor Palmer's paper was discussed by Ray 


the 








Greene Huling of New Bedford and Pres. J. G. Schurman, 





“American Citizenship, History, and Literature, 


For American 
Schools. 
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The entire subject is well and sensibly treated, though the 
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former dissenting from some of Professor Palmer’s statements, and 
the latter agreeing very fully with the opinions expressed. : 
Poiledelphia, 


Pres. James MacAlister of the Drexel Institute, 


spoke of the relations of education to the economic and industrial 


conditions of the time. lis 
succeeding change in the social conditions of the wor 


Dr. MacAlister showed how, with each 


ld, the educa- 


tional systems have taken on new forms to adapt them better to the 
changed conditions of society. The present time presents many new 
social and industrial problems, which make demands for correspond- 


ing changes in our educational methods. 
THE DEPARTMENTS. 


The meetings of the departments were attended by large num- 
bers of teachers, the larger halls being well filled, while many were 
ob'iged to stand in the good-sized meeting place of the primary de- 


partment. 


The Western Massachusetts High School Teachers’ Association 


h+ld @ joint session with the 
High School Section, 


under the presidency of W. E. Judd of Holyoke. Dr. J. G. Wight 
principal of the Classical High School, Worcester, spoke of ‘‘ First 


Year English in the High School.” 


This strong presentation was followed by an able paper by E. J. 
Goodwin, head master of the Newton High School, upon the exper- 
iment of elective studies in the high school, as tried in the school 
under his charge. Mr. Goodwin described the syetem of electives 
that has been in operation in the Newton High School since 1886 
The ground work of the curriculum isEnglish,history,and sciencs—the 
snbjecta of science arranged as alternatives and extending through 
the entire course. This much is required of every pupil, and consti- 
tates nine exercises a week. ll other studies are electives, and in- 
clade Latin, French, German, drawing, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and book-keeping. No restrictions are placed upon those 
who take the electives, except that every pupil must have one elec- 
tive to make up the minimum requirement of twelve exercises a 
week, The essayist commented upon a table of statistics that had 
been made up from data drawn from the record of more than five 


hundred pupils. 
teges and imperfections of the elective system. 


The results of the inquiry showed both the advan- 


Pres. E. H. Capen of Tafts College, in speaking of the obliga- 
tions of the colleges to the lower echools, took advanced ground 


a 


haal He 





concerning the relations of the colleges and 


proved himself an able champion of methods likely to be approved 


by the teachers of the secondary achools. 


Joseph Jackson, the principal of the Woodland Street School, 


Worcester, presided over the 
Grammar Schocl Section. 


Mr. Jackson, in his president’s address, spoke of ‘‘ One Form cf as to make their provisions more definite aod effective; and fifth, 


Snpervision in French Schools,’’ and of some ways in 


ican schoola might profit from the French experiments. He told endorse the grounds taken in the resolutions, and ordered them 
of the succesafal use of the monthly record books in his own school. | printed and referred to the Board of Directors with full power. 


which Amer- 


Prin. J. Chauncey Lyford of Worcester gave perhaps the most 


p actically valuable talk of the meeting, detailing some of the de-| was continued: John O. Norris, Francis A. Walker, A. P. Stone, 
vices which he has used and not discarded in his own school. 


More 


than one teacher registered a resolve to visit Mr. Lyford’s school 


aod Jearn on the spot how to profit by his success. 


J. W. MacDonald, the new agent of the state board of education, 


gave some valuable directions for introducing algebra into the viding that at least seven of the vice presidents and six of the coun- 


g°»mmar schools. 


De. Edward M. Hartwell, director of physical training in the 
Boston schooler, spoke of the history of the various systems and the 
+pecial points of merit of those now in use, from the standpoint of 
the trained expert. Dr. Hartwell said: How can physical train- 
irg be made of practical use to the pupils of the poblic schools ? 
W by is it, that after seventy years of discussion, the place given to 


pb ysical training is such a mean and insignificant one 


? The teach- 


ings of modern science as regards the interassociation of the body 
and mind of the child have not been generally accepted. There is 
a difference of opinion also in these countries which have taken up 
phyrical training as a part of their system. First of all a scientific 
foundation must be laid in the preparation and training of the 


terchers. They must be acqusinted with the cons 


titution of the 


homan body, and the action of the different tissues and cells in the 
digestion of food. The most important effect of physical exercise 


is the building up and development of the nervous system. 


ends of exercise are the same in the case of a sing! 


The 


e muscle, or a 


xe up of muscles. Physical training lies at the bottom of mental 


» d moral training, if we are to accept the modern 
whysiology. 
dramatio art, are instructors of physical training, tho 
restiicted sense. 
‘horities in support of bis position and arguments. 

fms snd tests of physical training, he said, the 
forme of exercise were excellent. 


teachings of 


Dcill masters, dancing masters, and teachers of the 


ugh in a more 


The speaker quoted from eminent medical au- 


Regarding the 
more common 


Speaking of those who would 


mske military drill the only form of training, he said there was no 
mili'ary power that depended solely on military drill for training, 


tLey all started with gymnastics. He outlined the atrong points of 
i superiori 
gymvastics over athletics for school training of all ale, cbihes 
k ndergerten or otherwise. He reviewed the practice and progress 
of gy mnastics in Germany, Sweden, Prussia, and other countries 
and the part it had played in the formation of the armies of these is a splendid number. 
countries, and also touched at length on physical training in the |Our teachers. 

echuvla of these and other countries and its advancement and con- 


&)monastice as compared with athletics, and the 


di iun to-day. 


the 
Primary Section. 


D:. W. N Hailmann, superintendent of the La Porte, 


schools, who ‘ranks as America’s ablest exponent of 


ten philosophy, made an able presentation of i i 
plese bys eiccwine tot — m ; vd Lagu he good paper. It is especially valuable because of the list of suitable 


Tt appeared to be generally agreed that Dr. Hailmann’s paper was to place it in the hands of each member of my graduating class. 


Supt. Walter P. Beckwith of the Adams schools presided over 


the kindergar 


Indiana, 


the strongest presentation of the grounds upon which the kinder- 
garten pe its claims for recognition as a part of the public school 


stem that has yet been made in this country. 
me The Principles of the Kindergarten in Higher Grades,’’ was 
the subject of a paper by Supt. Samuel T. Datton of Brookline. 
ntton made a clear presentation of the best ways 


Superintendent D 0 
of ‘aan the spirit and methods of the kindergarten to the 


d 
me 9 "Geo. I. Aldrich of Newton inspired the teacher to work for 
a stronger, more intelligent public opinion which will force the 
schools to advance from me! ees —— into harmony 
ith the spirit of progressive eduvation oug 7 
"The ph a aet with a class exercise conducted by Mies 
Lizzie O. Stearne, the supervisor of music in the Springfield schools. 


Miss Stearns presented many suggestions, which are likely to prove 
helpfal to those who enjoyed her exercise. 
Business Session. 

At the business meeting of the Association, on motion of Super- 
intendent Beckwith, the following memorial was adopted, ordered 
to be placed upon the records, and a copy signed by the president 
and secretary to be sent to the executive committee of the Exposi- 


tion. 
, the teachers of Massachusetts have been informed that 


the authorities of the World’s Colambian Exposition still continue 
in their hesitation to assign space for an adequate display of the 
work of the public schoole of our country ; therefore, 

We respectfully urge upon the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the World’s Colambian Exposition that this state of 
uncertainty is seriously embarrassing the preparation of educational 
exhibits in this, as in other states; and that consequently the edu- 
cational display may fail to represent fully the character and achive- 
ments of schools, thereby throwing discredit upon our free insti- 
tutions. As relief from this condition of things can come only from 
the Executive Committee, this body is urged to take without delay, 
whatever action may be necessary to reassure the teachers and chil- 
dren in their work, and so afford ample opportunity for a fall and 
creditable exhibit of our schools, which are justly esteemed the 
hope and pride of our people. 

The resolutions embodied in the report of the committee on edu- 
ucational progress were unanimously adopted. A. W. Edaon, chair- 
\mae of the committee on resolutions presented a report favoring, 

first, the extension of supervieion to all towns; second, the estab- 
lishment of professional training schools for college graduates ; 
third, the raising of the standard of admission to the normal 
‘schools; fourth, a change in the compulsory education statutes so 








| 


The association voted to 


the appointment of a state truant officer. 


| The following committee on School Laws, appointed last year 


G. J. Aldrich, B. F. Tweed, Larkin Danton, D. B. Hagar. 
The treasurer, Walter S. Parker, reported a balance on hand 


of $184. 
Mr. A. W. Edson offered an amendment to the conatitution pro- 


cilors shall be changed each year. 

The president was instructed to appoint at his leieure the com- 

mittee upon educational progress. 

The following cfficere were elected for 1892-98 : 

President—Charles W. Parmenter of Cambridge. 

Vice Presidents—Francis Cogswell of Cambridge. Edwin P. 

Seaver of Boston, John O. Norris of Boston, Joseph G. Edgerly of 

Fitchburg, Arthor L. Goodrich of Salem, ElJen Hyde of Fram- 

ingham, John Tetlow of Boston, George H. Martin of Lynn, E. L. 

Kirtland of Holyoke, James W. MacDonald of Stonebam, James 

A. Page of Boston, Edwin J. Goodwin of Newtonville, Thomas M. 

Balliet of Springfield, Walter P. Beckwith of Adams. 

Secretary— Orsamus B. Bruce of Lynn. 

Assistant Secretaries—Geo. E. Gay of Malden, Charles Jacobus 

of Springfield, Mary McSkimmon of Boston. 

Treasurer—Walter S. Parker of Boston. 

Councilors—Daniel B. Hagar of Salem, John W. Dickinson of 

Newton, Admiral P. Stone of Springfield, Albert G. Boyden of 

Bridgewater, Wm. F. Bradbury of Cambridge, Larkin Danton of 

Boston, Ray Greene Huling of New Bedford, Frank A. Hill of 

Cambridge, Henry C. Hardon of Newton, Barrett B. Russell of 

ester a James S. Barrell of Cambridge, and S. T. Dutton of 
rookline. 








Mn. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to find a teacher of 
Geography and Drawing. Salary $2,000. He wishes to hear from 
any qualified for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Operative 
Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Supt. W. _W. Stetson, Auburn, Me.: The JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION in its ieeue of Nov. 24 etrikes a “ 2ouble twelve.” It 
I wish it could be read and studied by all 


Prin. H. H. Spayp, Minersville, Pa.: I have read your num- 
ber of November 24 from cover to cover, ‘‘ ads”? and "a. It is 
an excellent number. I hope it will do much to stimulate not 


meeting. 


PRIN, J. W. Freese, Washington School, Cambridge, Mass : 
-| You fairly ontdid yourselves in the November 24th’s issue of your 


books for the different grades of our school. I should be pleased 





only reading but good reading. Pardon my speaking right out in| ,. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 12-16: Fayette County, Pa. ; Uniontown. 

Dec. 12-16: Potter County, Pa.; Cond - 

Dec. 19-23: Bradford County, Pa.; Towanda, 

Dae. 19-23: Clearfield County, Pa.; Clearfield. 

Dee. 19-28: Clinton County, Pa.; Look Haven. 
Dec. 19-23: Columbia County, Pa. ; Bloomsburg. 
Dec. 19-23; Indiana County, Pa. ; Indiana. 

Dee. 19-23: Luzerne County, Pa. ; Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec. 19-23: Mercer County, Pa. ; Mercer. 

Dee 19-23: Montour County, Pa.; Danville. 

Dec. 19-23: Northumberland County, Pa ; Sunbury. 
Dec. 19-23: Schuylkill County, Pa. ; Potteville. 
Dec. 19-23: Wyoming County, Pa. ; Tankbannock. 
Dec. 26-28: Indiana College Association ; Indianspolis. 
Dec. 26-9: Beaver Co., Pa. ; Beaver. 

Deo. 26-9: Blair Co., Pa.; Hollidaysburg. 

Dec. 26-9: Centre Co, Pa.; Bellefonte. 

Dec. 26-9: Clarion Co., Pa. ; Clarion. 

Dec. 26-9: Crawford Co., Pa. ; Meadville. 

Dee. 26-9: Forest Co., Pa.; Tionesta. 

Dec. 26-9: Lycoming Co., Pa. ; Muncy. 

Dec. 26-9: Sullivan Co. Pa. ; Dushore. 

Dec. 26-9: Union Co., Pa.; Mifflinburg. 

Dec. 26-9: Venango Co., Pa. ; Franklin. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa Association ; Cedar Rapids. 

Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Springfield. 

Dec. 27-29: Mississippi State Association ; Jackson. 
Deo. 27: Washington State Association ; Tacoma. 

Dac. 27-29: Montana State Association ; Missoula. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota State Association; St. Paul. 

Dec. 27-29: Nebraska State Association ; Lincola. 

Dec. 27-29: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Asscciation ; Nevada. 
Dec. 27: Wisconsin State Association; Madison. 

Dee. 27-30: California Teachers’ Association ; Fresno. 

Dec. 27-28: New York Academic Principals; Syracuse. 

Dee. 28-30: Michigan State Asgociation; Lansing. 

Dec. 28-30: Colorado State Assoc. ; High School Building, Denver. 
Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Association ; sing. 

Des. 28-30: North Dakota State Association; Valley City. 
Dec. 28-30: Colorado State Association ; Denver. 

Dec, 29-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lewiston. 

Dec. 28-9: Moutana State Association; Missoula. 

Dee. 28-30: Wyoming State Asso. ; Cheyenne. 

Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dapt. of Soperintendence, N. E A ; Boston. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Thirty-Niath annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Springfield, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. 


GENBRAI. MEETINGS—President, Geo. R. Shawhan, Seaangeign. Vice 
Presidents, Wm. Jenkins, Mendota; Samuel B. Hood, Sparta; J. A. Mercer, 
Peoria. Secretary, Joel M. nar ta f Metropolis. R. &. Secretary, Homer 
Bevans, Chicago. Treasurer, C. O. Scudder, South Evanston. £ercutir: 
Committee. Geo, F. Miner, Edwardsville: Cora E. Lewis, Chicago; Wm. v. 


Payne, Chicago. 
PROGRAM. 


Tuesday Evening—President’s Address, Geo. R. Shawhap. “ Progress of 
the I)inois Educational Exhibit at the World's Columbian Exposition,” 
Wm. Jenkins, Mendota. 

Wednesday Morning—‘‘ Instruction in History,” Papers limited to thirty 
minutes (a) Aims, by H. D. Updike, Belleville. (b) Subject Matter. by 
wise Lente f Rice, Cook Co. Normal. Method, by Henry Mcvormick, Normal 

piversity. 

Spear Fw Education in its Relation to the Social and Economic Con 
ditions of the Time,” Dr. James MacAlister, Philadelphia 
Thursday Morning—* Mental Power Rather than Knowledge, the Chief 
Object of Instruction,” Affirmative, W. T. Gooden, Pana; Negative, J. W. 
Hays, Urbana. 
vening—Address, Rabbi Hirsch, Chicago, 


H1GH SCHOOL SECTION. 


President, E. M. Van Petten, Bloomington. S.creiary, Mias E. J. Saun 
ders, Beardstown. 
Wednesday Afternoon—“ Engish Literature in the High School.” Specia! 
Aims of Literature Study, by Prin. W. A. Edwards, Rockford. High School. 
Method and Subject Matter of Literature Teaching, by W. F. Mozter, 
Ottawa Tp. High School. 
Thursday Afternoon— The Marking System in the High School,” John 
Snyder, Vairo, (Douglaes) High School. Discussion, by E. L. Boyer, Bloom 
ington High School. 

PRINCIPAL®#’ SECTION. 

President, R. A. Haight, Alton. Vice-President, M. M. Alden, Washburn. 
Secretary, John H. Tear, Chicago. 

Wednesday Afternoon—President’s Address, R. A. Haight, Alton. Read 
ing: Results to be Aimed at, Oy Altpod Baylies, Sterling. Matter to be 
Used. J. W. Gibson, Oregon. scussion: 8, M. Grimes, Nunda; S. 8. 
Kemble, Rock Island. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Course of Study, Chas. W. Groves, 


Harvard. 

Thursday Afternoon—“ The Relative Value of Literature and Sclence in 
Our Schools,”’ KR. W. Burton, Freeport: Wm. D. Hawk, Rockford. Dis- 
cussion: W. W. Burt, Springfield; J. H. Tear, Chicago. 


PRIMARY SECTION. 


President, F, Lilian Taylor, Galesburg Vice-President, Ella F, Armstrong, 

Cairo. Secretary, Emma Stratford, Moline. 

enw Afternoon—" The Positive and the Negative,” Mary E. Burt. 
cago. 

Thureday Afternoon— The Test of Matter and Method,” J. F. Mac 

Cullough, Springfield. 

“ Science in the Primary Grades.”’ Mrs. Lida McMurry, Normal. 


COLLEGE SECTION, 


President, Chas. A. Blanchard, Wheaton College. Vice Presideni, ©. M. 
Moss, University of Iilincis. Secretary, Joseph R. Harker, Illinois College. 

Wednesday Afternoon—President’s Address, Obas. A. Blanchard, The 
Mutual Relations of the High School and the College. 

Thursday Afternoon—General Discusston: * Is a More Intimate Relation 
Among the Colieges of Illinois Desirable and Possible? How Can it be 
Obtained?” 

COUNTY SUPERIN‘TENDENTS’ SECTION. 


President, Henry Raab, Springfield. Secretary, Smith Crawley, Tuscola 
Wednesday Afternoon—“ President s Address, Hens Raab. , 
School Libraries: ‘* How May the Interest in this Matter and the Num 
r be Increased?” Maurice P. Rice, Lewiston. Discussion: Levi Fk 
Fitzer, Belvidere; G. W. Lackey, Lawrenceville. 

“* How May the School Directors and the People be Induced to Take 
More Active Part in School Work?” Jesse E. W. Morgan, Lacon. Dis 

: 8.C.R » Galesburg; Chas. T. Feagen, Charleston. 

Thursday Afternoon—“ Scholarship of Teachers and Methods of Teach 
ing, Lin H. Griffith, Danville. Discussion: J. ©. Ramsey, Mt Carmel; 
Mis Nannie McKee, Cairo. 

Our Ungraded Schools, Their Possibilities.” John M. Boyer, Granville; 








Dir cussion: John B, Russell, Kewanee; Frank M. Crangle, Watseka. 





For Sale, 


SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY 
(FEMALE) 


in one of the best agricultural districts of 
Kentucky, well established and well equip- 
ped. Retiring from school work, we offer 
the above property for sale, consisting of 





buildings (capacity 75), grounds (16 acres), | In a large New England city, a male teacher of Lati 
musical instruments, ;and Greek. A specialist in the Classics and a man 
who has had successful experience in teaching is 
y. $1200 at first, to be increased atter 
‘ to 


furniture, apparatus, 
fixtures, etc.; all at about one third the act- 


Rare opportunity for investment to the right 


man. Terms easy. For further particulars | 
address ELrop & WhiTE, 
4t Glendale, Hardin Co., Ky. 





needed. Salar 
ual cost. Successful school now in progress. | successful tila 


AGENTs to sell our choice and hardy Nursery Stock- 
We have many new special varieties, both in fruits 
and ornarentals to offer, which are controlled only 
by us. We pay commission or salary. Write us at 
once for terms, and secure choice of territory. 

MAY BROTHERS, Nurserymen, 


5t 


THEN CORRESPONDING wich Advca 
- a " 
W tisers, please mention this Seuraal, 


WANTED, 


Rochester, N Y, 


WANTED, 


Apoly immediately 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston. 









Unlike Unsoluble Cocoas, 
which are Indigestible, 
and Cocoas adulterated with Starch, 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
leaves no Sediment on the 









bottom of the cup. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘‘ The Educational Club of Philadelphia” is the 
name of a new organization which has jost been 
formed by the men teachers of the Philadelphia 
public schools. It is one of the beneficial results 
of Supt. Brooks’ administration and it is expected 
to do much for the advancement of the teachers, 
The clab can never become very large, and the 
ot mbers will have excellent *pportunities for the 
atady and discussion of questions which could 
never be introduced into the larger 
teachers. No set of men need intercourse with 
each other more than teachers, and few have as 
litt!e opportunity for such intercourse. The club 
will give this needed opportunity. About one- 
third of the men teachers in the Philadelphia pub- 
lie schools are among the members. Dr. Brooks 
was chosen President, but he declined the honor. 
J. Monroe Willard, principal of the Germantown 
Graumar School, was finally chosen president, 
and Edwin J. Houston of the Central High 
School is vice-president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Miss Bertha Dodge is teaching the winter term 
of school in Pemaquid. 

Miss Sophia G. McKown has closed a successful 
ten weeks’ term at Monhegan. 

Mies Blanche Flanders will teach at West Gar- 
land. 

Miss Bessie Strout has the winter school at Mil- 
bridge. 

Mr. B. R. Bigelow has just closed a successful 
term of the Greene High School. He will teach 
the winter term at the same 

W. B. Smith is teacher in district 5 at West 
Hollis. 

O:car R. Johnson is teaching the South Liberty 
School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Supt. Chaniog Foleom of Dover is president of 
the New England Association of School Superin- 
tendenta. 

The New Hampshire Normal School is among 
the best equipped im this country for training 
teachers in nature study. 

The New Boston High School has opened for 
its winter term with Miss Covell of Shelburne 
Fulls, Mass, as ite teacher. In the same building 
the grammar school is under the charge cf Miss 
Faonie Carlton, and the primary room is taught 
by Miss Emily Starrett. 

The Manchester schools are doing more syste- 
matic work in drawing than for several years past. 
The work is under the charge of Miss C. J. 
Emmins. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Adelaide I. Smith of Dedham has terdered 
her resignation and accepted a position on the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity. Mise Lillian 
A. Robinson of Holbrook has also resigned her 
povition in school. 

Miss Marshall will not return to the Kast Tem- 
pleton Grammar School after vacation. 

Miss Minnie Dearth has resigned her position in 
Shrewsbury; also Mies Dacwomba from the Graf- 
ton High School. 

Mr. William C. White is teaching the North 
Belliogham Grammar School. 

The Springfield schools have adopted two new 
text-books, Scudder’s Short History of the United 
States and Physiology for Little Folks. Edward 
B. Birge has been chosen teacher of music in the 
public schoola. Indian Orchard asks for a free 
evening drawing school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. J. P. Leotsakos, of the University of 
Athens, lectared on “Greece, Ancient and 
Modern’’ in the Norwich Free Academy course, 
on Nov. 30th. 

Mies Alice J. Carpenter has been teaching suc- 
ceasfally at Eastford. 

District No. 3, at Colchester, has been in charge 
of Miss Mary Shea. : 

Miss Emma McCarthy, of the Waterbury High 
School, has been granted leave of absence during 
the winter, which she will spend in Washington. 
Her substitute will be Miss Lyman, of South Had- 
ley, Masa, , 

The faculty of the Waterbury night schools is 
as follows: B. H, Fitz ,atrick, Misses Kate Slater, 
May A. Cass, M. A. Moran, A. T. Fitzpatrick, 
A. A. McGivney, R. F. Donabae, E. OC. Bossidy, 
M. T. White, and M. C. Coughlin. : 

Dr. Anderson of Yale University will instract 
the teachers of Norwich in physical cultare dur- 
ing the winter. 

Miss Helen M. Curtis is among the teachers at 
the Charter Oak School, Hartford. , 

The project of consolidating the school districts 
of Norwich is again being discussed. 

Miss Nellie M. Wilcox is teaching at Eastford. 

Miss Winnie Skelly is doing excellent work in 
the thirteenth district, Montville. : 

By the report of Treasurer Farnum of Yale Uni- 
versity, $473,447.59 was added to the different 
funds for the year ending Jaly 31, 1892. 





DO YOU READ WISELY AND WELL? 


This is an age of careless, desultory reading aod 
of much weak, worthless literature. The Chaa- 
tanqua Reading Circle has*helped more than two 
hundred thousand people to read good books sys- 
tematically. Are you dissatisfied with your men- 
tal habits and do you desire to follow a definite 
plan of reading? Join the Cheutanqus Circle, be 
more interesting to yourself and to your friends; 
as Dr. Hale puts it, “be familiar with the lan- 
guage of the times.”” Send for detailed informa- 
tion to Tue CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Draw 194, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 








a4. OF EDUCATION. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER's Sons 743-745 Bread- 
way, New York City, have published a list of new 


holiday books including, handeome illustrated vol- 
umes in biography, art, travels, essays, poetry, 


drama, and attractive juveniles. Among the list 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


ee 


s Sions of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, t 
bright in | | T 


every ac- 





is the great eyclopedia of painters and paintings 
with two thousand illustrations, edited by John 
Denison Champlin, Jr., and Charles C. Perkins. 
In four volumes, 8yo. Price, $20 00 net. This 
is the most comprehensive art publication ever un- 
dertaken by an American publisher and deserves 
to be appreciated by all who need a well arranged 


tion, 
‘e j @ y and well edited book of refere rt 
Disease 15 | ULSION | ** Life and Letters of Washington Allstoo,”” by 


Overcome | EMI . ¥- ‘ae! is + sap ye of great merit. 
a As P a8 15 reproductions of Allston’s paintin 

only Ww hen | | $5.00 i Lae books of great beauty and ales 

weak tissue Yd are, he Children of the Poor,’’ by Jacob A. 


kind. Scott’s Emulsion of Mi oh; ee eee Sine? oe 
cod liver oil effects cure by prean Marie Lovise," 4 vale. Dusheos of An 
building up sound flesh. Tt  |fola, etoh wih tone gis, Duchers, of Berry,” 3 


vols., each with portrait, at $1.25 a volume ; am 
is agreeable to taste and dainty volumes of verse; the international Hu- — 
easy of assimilation. 


mor series and others too numerons to mention,| —‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Da Porque, ‘‘ we don't 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. Ali Aruggists. 





A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 














_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 














Send for catalogue. mind expense when it comes to onr library. Scme 
es ean of the books, I am informed, are printed from dia- 
= mond type.’’— Washington Star. 


a omens = gl Co  arenanere ASSOCIA- . — You light a match to make it burn, ard sou 
is providing se tertaining roome i t i - . 
— Teacher : What are the two capitals of Rhode |“ Colambian Hall” a the World's Fair, wenn teineer. cen eee 
Island? Smart Scholar: R. and I. school committees, superintendents, and college 


pends presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet and TEACHERS HEADQUARTERS at the World’ 
confer with them. Teachers should engage rooms’ Fai ill be at T j ian Hall, : 
THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCTA-| in or near Colambian Hall, and seahaiar only with Woodlawn Ave , oonetah i a canes ‘te 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- | the Association for places in September, 1893, ithe Fair, three blocks from Chicago University 
intendency of Manual Training School in @ large| Superintendents and committees should write us and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Pork 
pon eA oa “ane oon “y+ — a pone * of their ao —— — Teach- District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
‘ ers perative As-/| ers’ Co-operative Ascociati born Street, | ers’ i iati t 

ere ag born Se, Chinag. Chines” lation, arborn Street, pare Hall Association, 70 Dearborn S:. 





















































“Education is an ornament in prosperity ; a refuge in adversity.” 
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have wasted the precious years of early manhood upon a wrong pursuit. 
Now, the chief thing for our boy’s success in life is not education as 
much as proper education, that is, education along the line of his natural 

hink we could afford it.” bent. It’s a year or two before he graduates. I’m going to give him "1 
yon I’m afraid that is out of the question, my dear. Do you opportunity of doing "= —_ ——— —, gy Br A 

i i 8 ia Britann , s 

eee gee Si ee OY NE eS ee Se = we st thing. With these beohe fathe house, Robert will have information 
ee? upon every possible subject, and it is the most reliable information in the 


> Of course we can’t send him. 
B TP cues are te pot peng in the world, and I don’t think a world. Whatever his natural bent is, he can find proper development 
a 


1 ~ og ep ‘clopedia, whether it's law, mechanics, engineering, litera- 

i i h to equip him for the battle of life.” for it in this encyclop t 9 . a 

ay No It is not today ohes education isso general. Now, ture, or any of the arts and sciences. Besides, there he will find the lite 
a ’ , 


i ‘ i heir efforts, 
inki i i ther stories of all the great men of the past, and he will know oft 
Five been o6t a thinking Dy 98 sdvertioemoet Tse i O8t epee their struggles, ay their successes, and he may have a better and more 


: the subject tonight. The trouble is, [ , } ind the : : : 5 
day and that © — a pow tn sa beslabes, are thrown into it serious view of life. These books have in them all pty ongens oe sae 
pe ides py As necessity, or are drawn to it by misguided ambi get in a college education. “ye ay = th eof Pay uineee ?” , 
to a a perverted Eauicy without any serious thought as to their real fit- opportunity. Now, my dear, what do you think of my 

ion or ’ 


i i f the WIFE—" It’s just splendid, John, but what will the books cost om 
ness for it. When the years for learning the theory and practice 0} thelr Huspanp—“ Why, that's the most surprising thing of all, We can get 


: ke with regret and dismay ‘ ; , . bh 
= VB tery ond peony br 9 pote = At. selection, but them for only ten cents a day; just think of it. Here is the cffer. 
to the fa 


ON RBODIPT OF ONF DOLUAHR 


we will forward to you. charges prepa een eto I ini i cents a day (to be remitted 

: id, th i t of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of ten cen day ( 
hl " 4 A beaxiful yt pte bank will be peo with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from 
monthly). i 


new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TO JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








USBAND — “My dear, our boy Robert graduates from the public 
BP se very soon, ve know. Have you thought what he had best do then? 
Wire —“ Well, John, I’d like ever so much to send him to college if 


is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper cov 
ers, which, with proper care, will last a life- 
time. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes 
are delivered to your address, with all charges 
paid to any part of the United States, Mexico, 


or Canada. 





Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as ee 

¢ v 

described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which [ enclose One Dollar, and furt er 
Ti 4 bs ‘Mino 

“0 to ovat 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is 

agree 


fully paid 
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MAGAZINES. 9, 
Some Recent Publications. THE MAGA y wom 
Author Publisher. Price. | — The Christmas (December) number of The and iling one | 
A Stumble on the Threshold. Lowell Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston : = Century has a very beautiful special cover, and a seo aie. 
Old i vali nD ramatists ; Rasten Macmillan & Co, New York : 4 there are five full-page engravings of pictures by But it isn’t. It’s 

‘am ‘ “6 “ ” “ “ ‘ * os : 

Old Bay eo Weskionice. : bs vs a at oe 2 50| American artists on religious themes, besides ® ~ y ar wy, 
Northanger Abbey. . sreney DC Heath & Co, Boston 30 frontispiece of a beautiful ‘* Madonna and Child, re” i 
Social Life inEngland. . « o> , F A Stokes Co, New York 2 0% | by Dagnan-Bouveret, one of the choicest of the Favorite Prescrip- 

Naturp Stories for Young Readers. ° —_ AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 3 00| French artists. There are several poems and sto-| tion just the work that it was made for. 
Good Things of Life. . : ° — ‘ + aa en eas ~ 3 50| ries, as well as pictures reflecting the Christmas It’s ‘a woman's medicine, carefully com. 
References for Literary Workers." King Lee & Shepard, Boston oo) beliday fecting. | Notable ott mes eae by |  Pomnded for her by an experienced physician, 

° ° 2 “4 4 “ “ “ re 8 gin i) adap’ 1 
Pleturosque Geograptilal cuneate - sees York i 00 Blashfield his Salon picture of 1892. Among the} makes weak women strong, suffering women 
The Missing Man. . ; ‘ : uyeen Dodd, Mead & Co, New Yor 1 00| longer ile are the second part of “Sweet Bells| well. It’s an in ; ir ve tonic, 
opm Hu es. Belt | Chester : ;. r N York ' Fr Oat of Tune,” the New York society rege Pd oi care or all the functional itkegenents, 
Life of Bishop White. . American Book Co, New Yo! 20| Mrs. Burton Harrison, and the greg Twa of painful disorders or chronic ~ 
Fn ny ny = laa .  Liddon Longmans, Green & Co 1 50| posthumus novel of Western life by phage: Bal-| Culiar to the sex. For ulceration, displace- 
Selections from the Sketch Book. Battis a lage? Waly x 1 12] catier, entitled “ Benefits Forgot. ort stories} ents, -down sensations, “ female 
Eesays and Addresses. , Malleson Chas Seribner’s Sons, New York 7 ™| abound, and nearly all are attractively illastrated.| complaints” of every kind, it’s a never-fail- 
An Advent with Jesus. ° . Schaff & Co, New York The poete of the n umber are Thomas Bailey remedy. 

Refounding of the German Empire. Payn D Appleton & Co, New Yo! Aldrich, Rudyard Kipling, Harrison S. Morris, bay among all the medicines that claim to 
History of the Christian Church. . > Woods 9 * “, ( - Sohn ode eheanane ieee ee” be 
ee adengy tae Ay Gildee, and in the de- y one that's guaranteed to do what is 
partment In Lighter Vein are William Bard Me- mised for it. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, 
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In clubs of three or more, 

One renewal and one new subscription, 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
e@” Cash must accompany 


Epucarion CLuB 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provi 


RATES. 


$2,00 a year. 
$4.00 

‘o 

ded a club 


all orders when sent at | of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


club rates. 


rson at one time. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the-adver- 
tisement of the Windsor Beach Hotel at Chicago 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. The company wil} 
construct a large hotel building on the lake-front 
south of the Exposition grounds. Mr. Chas. A. 
Sibley is president, and is well-known as manager 
for Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, school-book pub- 
lishers. Mr. C. A. Allen, who is a merchant, is 
secretary and treasurer. Through their extensive 
acquaintance they will secure a large number of 
guests, all of whom will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to make arrangements for accommoda- 
tions and save themselves time and money. This 
hotel will have about five hundred rooms, and will 
now arrange with parties to furnish lodging ai the 
rate of $7 per week per person, which is only one 
dollar per day. A restaurant will be run in con- 


nection with the hotel, and the charges qill be 
moderate. The company only require a deposit ef 
$2 down on engaging rooms, which will be de- 
ducted from the bill of the guest next year. This 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Deserved a Smile.—Angelina: ‘‘ The man I 
marry must be handsome, brave, and clever.”’ 
Tompkins : “Dear me! How fortunate we have 
met.’’—Traveller’s Record. 


WirH Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain and with perfect safety. It cures 
catarrh, hay fever, and colds in the head. It is 
easily applied into the nostrils and gives immedi- 
ate relief. Price, 50 cents. 


— Street-Car Conductor: ‘' How old are you, 
my little girl ?’’ Little Girl: “If the corpora- 
tion doesn’t object, I’d prefer to pay full fare, and 
to keep my own statistics. — Puck, 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 





is done as a guarantee of good faith. 

The location is un on the lake, south 
of the grounds, corner of Bond Avenue and Sev- 
enty-Fourth Street. The steam and electric cars 
will pass the hotel and place visitors at the Fair 
gates in about five minutes, at a cost of only five 
cents. Everything will be conducted first-class. The 
standing of Messrs. Sibley & Allen should be euffi- 
cient guarantee that all guests will be well taken care 
of, and the desirability of making arrangements at 
once, or as early as possible, in order to secure a 
place to come :o and at low rates, should be ap- 
parent to all. Inquiries for terms and other par- 
ticulars can be addressed to Windsor Beach Hotel 
Co., 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





IMPORTANT.— When visiti 
Save Baggage Express and Hire, and s' 
at the GEasD UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand bow 
a! Depot. 


andsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
_ enrentaness. 

urants supp with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


New York City, 


cents a bottle. 


— In a private letter to the editors of a maga- 
zine the editor of the Billville Banner describes 
Chaucer as ‘‘the most talented dialect writer of 
his age.’”’— Atlanta Constitution. 

My CATARRH was very bad. For thirty years 
I have been troubled with it—have tried a number 
of remedies without relief. A druggist advised 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle 
avd I can say I feel like a new man. I make this 
voluntary statement that others may know of the 
aie W. Mathewson (Lawyer), Pawtucket, 
— “Be sure to shake before taking,’’ said the 
droggist, as he handed his customer a bottle of 
ague cure. “‘I always do,’’ replied the customer, 
grimly.— Vermont Watchman. 

— Thoughts come and go, some never to return. 
What some of us would have given at that time 
for an Esterbrook pen to jot down a fleeting in- 
spiration? 








WANTED, 


qualified to manage and teach a 
the west (only the common English 


A lady teacher 

public school in 

required). "Baiase eee 
. Salary, and fare one way. The can. 

didate most be a momber of the © 

Church. Apply immediately to ae 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In @ first-class (N. Y.) Academy, a teacher thor. 
oughly well qualified to take charge of the Commer. 
cial Dept.,— fifty pupils,— and teach Book-kee ing, 
single and double entry, Commercial Correspondence 
and Business Forms, Civil Government, Commercial 
Law, Penmanship, Stenography, and T pewriting, 
Salary, $800 to $900 and home. Time next Eeotomber’ 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





FOR SALE, 
Ina desirable location, in one of the Southern State: 
a College for male and female students, in mice = 
Poy aire A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can AE a for $4,500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HI OROUTT, Manager, 

E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


. 





NEW Le | Subscription to the 
of Education 


ONE 2rerat 7 Eetaatton wil sour 
ar’s su nm 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAG ASIN (monthly, 82.00 4 
year) free. New Ena. Pus. Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 





ability to sing and play the organ| 8h 





WANTED, 


In a N. Y. city Commercial College, a thorough] 
well qualified teacher of the Munson system of 


orthand. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Training T 
(ieay) 1d. — schools. a oak —— 
8 experience in teac and : 
ing. Salary, $800. apply at once to. ens 7D 
any 7 oe it Ed ) 
. E. Bureau o ucatio 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grate for our public 
a ovasies Mw fn J ‘om 4 to $50 4 

rmal graduates erred, but many o accep. 
ted. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, M on . 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Somerset Street. Boston 











FOR SALE OR RENT, 


Io @ delightful city in one of the Atlantic State 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; 8 
fine building adapted to its purpose and pleasantly 
located. and a successful school in full operation. 
— , id ik and good will, $15,000; terms, 
5 r month. For fu 
apply to P HIRAM ORCUTT, - — 
. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mas Ss. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSORIPTION 
One: the Journal of Education will 
a secure a year’s subscription to the 
Quarterly Register eof Current Elistery ”’ 
($1.00 a year) free. NEw ENG. Pos. Co., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Maas. 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tille 
DR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanen, 


Vickar, Mr. Riley, Manley H. Pike, MargaretVan- 
dergrift, and Frank Dempster Sherman. Ronald 
J. McNeill writes of Jenny Lind, of whom there is 
a fine portrait. Leaves from the autobiography of 
T. Salvini (with portrait) will be enjoyed, and 
also '‘ Impressions of Browning and His Art,’’ by 
Stopford A. Brooke. Washington Gladden treats 
of» ‘* The Problem of Poverty.”” Mr. Archibald 
Forbes i up his pa Bpoy! 
mune with a paper on ‘' War 

Fine Art,”’ iiusteated with portraits. In Topics 
of the Time the meeting of Congress is treated by 
three articles: one on ‘ The First Duty of Con- 
gress,” in which the repeal of the Silver Law of 
1890 is urgently advocated; another, on ‘ Immi- 
gration Problems’’; and a third, on ** Govern- 
ment Architecture in America.’”? Mr. W.J. Hen- 
derson, musical contributes an Open Letter “ To 
Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Music.’’ 
Altogether the number is one of great variety, ev- 
tertainment, and special interest. The Century 
announces that in the January number will be a 
humorous sketch by Mark Twain, entitled ‘ The 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note.’”’ Price, $4.00 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


— The Forum for December will be of special 
interest to educators. It opens with an article by 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard College, 
on ‘‘An Edacational Reformation Needed ; Wherein 
Popular Edneation Has Failed,” followed by a 


continuation of the series by Dr, J. M. Rice, on 
‘*The Public Schools.”” Dr. Rice treate of the 
schools of St. Louis and Indianapolis. Other pa- 
pers are by Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds of 
Vermont, on “ Politics as a Career ’’; Mrs. Milli- 
cent G. Fawcett on ‘‘ Women in English Politics,” 
and James Whitcomb Riley on “ Dialect in Liter- 
ature.’’ Under “‘ Problems of Poetry’’ there are 
two valuable erticles,—one by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, on “* How Shonid a City Care for its Poor?’’ 
the other by Jacob A. Riis, on ‘‘ The Special 
Needs of the Poor of New York. W. H. Mallock 
answers the questions “Are Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray Obsolete ?”? and John Graham Brooks 
writes on ‘‘ Brandy and Socialism: The Gothen- 
burg Plan. There are also papers on the World's 
Fair, ‘‘ The Artistic Triumph of the Fair Build- 
ers,”’ and “Why the Fair Must be Open on Sunday,”’ 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer and Rev. J. W. Chad 
wick. Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for December has 
among its great attractions a collection of letters 
by James Russell Lowell addressed to W. J. Still- 
man, They are delightful reading, full of touches 
of humor and feeling characteristic of Mr. Lowell. 
Mr. Marion Crawford concludes his serial story of 
“Don Orsino.”” Frank Bolles, one of the keen- 
est observers of nature, has a sketch entitled 
“Alone on Chocurna at Night’’; ’’ and Edward 
Everett Hale’s graphic papers on “A New Eng- 
land Boyhood’’are continued. In a travel sketch 
“A Morning at Sermione,’’ Ellen Olney Kirke 
describes the quaint old Italian town where Catul- 
lus once had his country villa. Mr. William H. 
Bishop’s papers on “‘An American at Home in 
Europe’ gives'a further account of house-hunting, 


- 


on the Paris Com- | good things. 


any case, you have your money back. 


something else 
* Likely £0 be * 


and his description of apartments at Venice is par- 
ticularly interesting and amusing. Agnes Rep- 
plier’s article on ‘‘ Wit and Humor”’ is fall of 
A more serious contribution, Profes- 
sor Andrew C. McLanghlin’s article on “ Missis- 
sippi and the Negro Qaestion”’ discusses the man- 
nerin which Mississippi has undertaken to regulate 
the rights of os within her borders. A strik- 
ing poem by Lilla Cabot Perry, entitled ‘At 
Night,’’ the conclusion of Margaret C. Graham’s 
story ‘‘ The Withrow Water Right,”’ and John C. 
Vance Cheney’s verses on December, together 
with critical articles on recent books, close a thor- 
oughly creditable number. $4 00 a year ; single 
copies, 35 cts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Dacember number brings to its close the 
twenty-fourth volume of The Homiletic Review. 
The Review Section contains valuable articles from 


well-known pens. Professor Hant of Princeton 
contributes an interesting though brief study on 
‘*The Ethical and the Etymological.’’ ‘‘ The 
Story of the Leyden Pastor,’”’? John Robinson, is 
told eloquently by William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
of Boston. Drs. Jos. T. Wright, Heinrich Biitt- 
ner, Alexander Maclaren, James Carmichael, A. 
J. Lyman, and others, give an unusual value to 
the Sermonic Section by their contributions. Pro- 
fessor Cooper of New Brunswick writes forcibly of 
‘The Reiations of Anarchy to Civil Liberty.” 
The Miscellaneous Section contains a very read- 
able paper by Dr. D. S. Schaff on “‘ Books and 
their M 1? The Prospectua gives promise 
that the Review will maintain the high standard 
attained in the past. 


— The Political Science Quarterly for December 
contains three articles of timely interest: Mr. 
Thomas L. Greene under the title “ Railway Ac- 
counting,’’ ex a the relation between the book- 
keeping and actual conditions of a road; Mr. 
W. Z Ripley nts a careful study of the recent 
changes in ‘‘ The Commercial Policy of Europe,’’ 
explaining the new groupings of the powers and 


that may pay the dealer 
‘just as Asn’ "for you? 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied 
Price 60 cents at 


CATARRH 





eable, 
ts; by mail, registered, 60 cts. 


into each nostril‘and is 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New Yerk. 





Premium List —Jourwat of Eoucarion. 





A Library Guide for Home and School. 





Girls — Suggestions to Teachers — etc. 


By Mary ALice CALLER, Teacher of Classics in the Alabama Female College. Among the 
contents are suggestions upon: What and How to Read — What Books to Buy and Where — 
A Ten Years’ Course in Literature for Girls from Seven to Seventeen — Some Choice Books 
for Boys — A Word for the Wee Tots — The Bible aad the Bridge of Time — A Message ‘0 


Handsomely Bound in Cleth, gilt, $1.00. 





{BO SONGS for a 2 cont acamp. Bous @ Yewrm, Gans, ® 





The result of careful study in the public libraries of the North and East, with inspection of the lates 

and best publications, this book, we believe, will be found helpful to the hae and suggestive to teachers. 
A copy of this book will be sent postpaid to any present 
subscriber of the Fournal of Education who will send us 


one new yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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the effect on jhe Unioed States; and Mr. I. A. 
Hourwich, ossian barrister, contributes ny 
critical stady of “ The Russian J ” On 
financial questions Prof. E. A. Ross of Cornell 
University presents with argument ‘‘A New Canon 
of Taxation”’; and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman re- 
views ‘‘ Bastable’s Pablic Finance.”’ The histori- 
cal articles are: An account of the “ Origin of 
Written Constitations,” by Mr, Charles Borgeand 
of Geneva, Switzerland; and a scholarly essay on 
“The Early History of the Coroner,” by Dr. 
Charles Goss of Harvard College. The number 
contains the usual number of reviews, and Profes- 
sor Danning’s Record of Political Events, New 
York: Ginn & Company. 


—The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 
comes adorned with one of the most artistic maga- 
zine covers. OF course, the opening chapters of 
William Dean Howells’ new novel, ‘‘ The Coast of 
Bohemia,” will attract quickest attention, and the 


five chapters given promise well that thie may be 
one of the brightest stories ever written by the 
novelist. Genial ‘‘ Bob’’ Bardette has a most 
amusing account of ‘‘ Christmas When I Was a 
Boy,” while ‘‘A Christmas With Dickens,” by 
his favorite daughter, is a delightfal picture of 
holiday life in the famous novelist’s home. A 
most sensible article on conducting ‘An Evening 
Mazsicale,’’ is given by Mrs. Hamilton Mott, while 
the illustrated farce, ‘‘ The Burglar Alarm,’’ 
comes dangerously close to the wittiest of Howell’s 
farces. There is an exquisitely illustrated page on 
‘* Eoclesiastical Embroidery,’’ by Harriet Ogden 
Morison, and Mrs. Lyman Abbott Points out the 
wisest way of ‘‘ Conducting a Ladies’ Aid Society.” 
Hamlin Garland has a pathetic literary etching. 
There is a wealth of practical Christmas informa- 
tion, which cannot but prove of inestimable value 
to women in their Christmas buying. Every 
phase of Christmas life is fally and admirably cov- 
ered. $1 00a year. The Curtis Pablishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— In the December number of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, that highly entertaining serial, ‘‘ Lady 
Lorimer’s Scheme,’’ comes to an end, and so does 


‘*Barbara Merivale.’’ New serials by favorite 
authors will be begun in the next issue. ‘ Nar- 
sery Accidents,’’ that is, how to deal with them, 
is from the practical pen of the country doctor. 
‘* Bird Dwellers by the Sea,’’ will interest all who 
love nature and out-of-door life. ‘‘ The Care of 
One’s Clothes’’ is an eminently sensible paper by 
Josepha Crane. ‘*‘Shipp’s Loot’’ will at once 
catch the eye of the boys in the family while the 
girls will find reading more to their mind in the 
London and Paris fashions. Altogether this is a 
good number. Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York. $1.50 a year. 


— "Christmas Stories of All Nations’’ form 
the distinguishing feature of the December num- 
ber of Romance, nearly every country which cele- 


brates the greatest of festival-days being repre- 
sented in this remarkable collection. ere is 
also a large variety of other tales for those who do 
not care for the Christmas element. Among the 
contributors to this most interesting issue are 
Georg Ebers, Marion Hartland, Francois Coppée, 
Lucy C. Lillie, Berthold Auerbach, and Alphonse 
Daudet. The number is another testimony to the 
judgment and taste of Romance’s editor, Mrs. 

ate Upton Clark. Romance Publishing Co., 
$2.50 a year. 


— The St. Nicholas for December is a number 
of rare attractiveness in which Christmas stories, 


merry jingles and holiday articles vie with each 
other. The writers include Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Malcolm Douglas, Kirk 
Monroe, and Edith M. Thomas. New York: The 
Century Co. $3.00 a year. 


— “‘ Christmas in Art”’ is the subject of a valu- 
able illustrated article by Clarence Cook in the 


December number of The Chautauquan. Begin- 
ning with the time when the painted walls were the 
sacred primers of the populace who could not 
read, he follows the widely treatment of 
the subject of ‘‘ The Nativity ’’ to the present day. 


—The December Wide Awake is an ideal 
Christmas number. Nothing could be daintier 


than its white and gold cover with its group of 
hollyberries and its Christmas picture, while the 
contents will be a delight to old and young. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. $2 40 a year. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED- 


Outing, for December; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: Outing Co, 

St. Nicholas, for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for December; terms, $3 00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnallis. 

he Chautauquan, for December; terms, $200 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.; Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The 4tlantic Monthiy, for December; terms. $4 00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & bo. 

be Forum for December; terms, $5.00 a year, 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for November; terms, $3.00 

ayear. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

he Ladies Home Journal, for December; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Philadelphia: Ourtis Pub isbing Oo. 
mA. Awepe. for et terms, $2 40 a year 

Ston: D. thro 0. 

Cassell’s Family ti zine for December; terms, 
$150a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
—, aoe, for a a $1.00 a year. 

ew York: A. L. Chatterton . 

The Literary Northwest, for December; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: D. D. Merrill and Co. 

Romance, for December; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Publishing Co. 
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Sate en TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 











Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Rstablished 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 

ee ee, Oe. 
9 
Teachers Agency 
American and } ay eo Professo 
2 

Ser Hamli ed Chto Seay See 
schools carefully reco f 


ded to parents, Selling 
and renting of sch ra roperty 
Best references furnished. - 


KE. MIRIAM OO 
150 Fivre AVENUE (corner of Trent Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications 424 Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & -» M. D. Berlitz & 
Son ew York ; Hach Co., London; Dr. L. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan - 
ces, Cattalogues on a eaten linge 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and » 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 














F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description.—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send t0 William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 85! 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Yerk. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 





EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7!, Broadway, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORE, 


Gpsenens bay we, Beaders. 
eomsen’s New etics Alge 
Keetel’s French Course. “— — 
poe yg Ape | a 
Reed ellogg’s Wessens in 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and loom 
a aL Physiology aud Hygiene. 

- D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Umrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


THE EMPIRE: scott? Sriisn'recpie. Beae 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ice, $1.25. 


et complete history, adapted in every partic 
x 4 ) 12 ig book ome se — 








JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


eachers inencies. 
NOW to register for the year beginning Sept., 1893. There are several 
“ . reasons 
TIM E is beet. ‘1) If you put it off you may neglect it altogether. Don’t register till By AF A re wee 
nm ~ ©, but when you are satisfied do it without delay ap od ition has been missed in this way. (2) 
Jooger AJ have a candidate on our list, the more we can learn about him. Weare not satisfied here simply to 
= ; d.- ee pony 4 vd Sor ae gh ba fe fd oay about them We have th of calis 
eachers in his vicivity from every teach ho ¢ le 
ay we alyeve sonee what we can of 0 teacher has got a place because oomae caller + 4 ated to 
= er,8 6 so fully and emphatically of her excellence that we felt more confidence in her than we 
ooeks -“" got from any written recommendations. (3) Ever year school officers begin te look for teachera 
= yt ; @ have already many vacancies in hand for Sept. 93. Few elections occur before May, but a good 
tomorrow what ought to be done (0 day, “O8 NOr. 26. eae Cente TO Suzcfce and sald, “ I really Baven't 
‘ v. 26, a lady came into any reason f. 

fall. saly I was going by, and I thought I would say that I should rather like primary wank, naa chenlit a IO 
© have a place near New York.” ‘* Why you are the very woman I have been hunting for,” we replied; “ take 


the night train for New York and apply at New Rochelle. Oue of di 
able to accept, and I have been puzzling whom to eend.” She woul oak Oa lected ex pabo. +4 5 REGISTER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENGCY: C.w. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association "cwenco.” 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. © Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without postbens. 


L Y sy the past four 2 - we ~ filling positions, ard daily 
r ave new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city echools have been filled by us this sea:on. p heme ial Bept Saher 
=e two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by uson very Short motice. Send for 

and-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


inaeaee penny wap en gary car 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
ured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teach ccess- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers ' who have had good training end Wen bale fen ae 
to accept nm wily tl small salaries to in because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
a RP mgt Xf OF an fang pong’ FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
on ve., a Ave.,| 371 Main Street, ; 1 8) 09 
Boston, Mass. ‘ New York, Chicago, Ill, | Hartford, Conn. | Tees fos, it » | Ones Bide 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





























EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


T J) Q) tor lady NopMAL GRADUATES occur often even during the dull 

season. Last Saturday we had calls for four at g salaries. 

4 Our list is about exhausted. We want more such teachers for 

vacancies. This Agency has located 1800 teachers whose salaries aggregate more than one million dollars. 


No advance fee for registration. Send stamp for blank. 
W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E, 14th St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


atria, isang ation (ater (, B. RUGGLES & CO, Pung. sae 
an increased » should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onlo. 











class-roo! m con- 
ceive of, with its pagagrapee if uniformly easy le 4 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St.. New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrmaM OncuTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: -- It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 








ones. OF HISTORY. 
Ei ~ i Shenad ta aah Brice, "61 00 
Coal dares. NEW ENG. Pus, 0O., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 











~~ Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
8 its to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 
Cian. N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. TE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M for By em} of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all bratches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and Lime ony ph apply vd = 
, corner 0! " 
ae, Hes G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


ASBAO ETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
— For both . ATW 





























i sexes T ORCESTUR 
Bor particulars, addres? | pusamxt. Prinetpal 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
ircu address 
wad reer Misa ELLEN Hype, Privcipal. 


‘TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
exes. catalogues, address the 
Si For both sexes, For ane pan AM. 


BMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mss. 
Sor aoiaios Se. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. GAB, Ph.D. 
SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE noneaL © Bt. 














For Catalogues Seer eet ABENOUGH. President. 





FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 Ff E. E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Some REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHEKS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established) large and embraces many of the ablest beach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven, 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years is a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants | 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. | been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers jor 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, a 





Common 
Animal Forms. 


Lessons in Zoology. 


By Crarapbet GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


i i outcome of ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
sin in Ba of what the anther has found it wise to attempt with children, and is 
fered to the teacher in the hope that it may prove suggestive and helpful. A special 
eff t has been made to remove stumbling-blocks by explaining points of structure that are 
like by giving minute directions for procuring and handling specimens, 


j li , e . 
a a coving dnele outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the blackboard 


by one who has little artistic talent. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mase. 





The new subscriber who sends a year's 


H } ve énum- 
Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. siscrinion xcw tilt resive them. 


at is why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. The volume which begins with the first issue tr. January 








ke z,if and win $748 CASH Prize 
GENTS - reas tons, Brushes and ——e 
Sample free, Tecvitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N- 








-.siath, and a yea 
over be Ae tee. Pri, $2.50 a year.) 


the coming year. Th sovent : for 25 numbers 
inte yout FREE, as well as the //ty tere soription beginning Jan. | yy Posed a at | ee aND. POL TSHING CO. 3 SOMERSET 8T.. BOwTON, 


cone make a volume.—a portly one, too, of 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. Non-Metallic 
Elements. 


By G. S. NewTu, F.I.C., Chemical Lecture Demonstrator in the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington. 8vo, pp. viii—323, with 224 figures in the text. $3.00. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. A Manual for Advanced 
Students. : 


By the Author of Rivingston’s “Notes on Building Construction.” With nearly 400 Figures. 
(LONGMANS’ ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS.) 12m, pp. xvi.-239. $1.50. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. A Manual for Stu- 
dents in Advanced Classes. 


By A. W. Poysgr, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. With over 300 figures in the text. (LoNGMANS’ 
ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS.) 12mo, pp. xii-382. $1.50. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, will be happy to send their classified catalogue of School 
and College Text-Books to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisnens, 








6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


School and College Text- Books, 
Maps, Charis, and Books of Keference, 
Miscellaneous Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, now in press. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a tho h and course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Serine, 608 the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every de ent. Chartered by the State. De confe: le 

ee” Fall Term opens 18th. Address for Illustrated C alone 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy des¢ 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $230 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the of 
of the Frang Ooures of Ina i 9 paspese carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
urposes having been adupted after 











The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational 


study of the theory, and wide experience in the 
i artists and eolorists * this country and ® actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
Each Normal or is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus - ucing & oon e of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington 8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The World’s Fair 


Exposition. The question with every 


loi 





Will be the greatest event of the 19th Century 
_No one can afford to miss seeing this great 
L one is, “ How can I visit Chicago and the World’s 
Fair at the least possible expense?” If you will send us your name and address ona 
postal card, we will answer this question for you and show you how you can save from 
Twenty to Fifty Dollars on your expenses while visiting the Fair, and will give you 
information, personally or by correspondence, upon any matter you may desire. 


a Addr.ss at once, VISITORS’ GUIDE AND AID ASSOCIATION. 





Subscribers to the Journal FREE! 

can have their subscripti 

onvansed oie he be sana. oO 7 ph SUReOnIt TIONS to 

ing & new yearly subscription. year’s subscription free. ere 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. NEW ENG. PUB. OO.. 8 Romerset St.. Boston. 


116 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LACKBOARD 


CLOTH. (URITNAS Music 





36 in. wide, per yd., 75 cts. semtinies Sotahe wl 

48 in. wide, * $4.00 | Christmas Selections sntrn honk sini i 

day Sc ic represented. 16 pp. ice, 

Special discounts to Boards of Education. Sosa} Cb emer ool music rep . : " “ ce 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. The New Born King ; New Christmas Service of Song 
ool and College Text and Suppisel. C. H. Gabriel. Price 5 Co, Postpai Other Services, at 


ice, are, “Chriatmas Joy Bells.” “Noel,” 
God Will to Men,” “Peace om Earth,” “The Christ 
u 





TEACHERS Ake 
SHORTHAND. Sheuld ne ry it at a, A Christm as Reverie 2 Fielidey Untertnlement e 
saac tman Phonogra Teacher he 9 Son i ue, a 
oud Invent of Phonography M oa ae ben ae Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid.” 2 me “ a 
books adopt Cents Postpaic ’ 
yOnRD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- The Wonderful Story, 20° cents rostpaia. 

ceipt of price. Juvenile Cantatas: 
ake Lessons, M tan School of Isaac Pitman) lly Chriatmas.” by C. II. Gabric!, (Just Issued). “One 
orthand, 95 Ave., cor. 17th 8 Ohristexes Eve A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 


Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & Kast 14th St.. New York. 


ingle.” “Santa Clausd: Co..” “The New Santa 

Sores Ceara Clause’ Miatake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. ? 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price,60Cents. — ? 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro 
priate Christmas Anthems. , : ‘ 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap 
plication. 





The Miami Medical College, 
1483 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church Co., 








Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 200 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 15th St., New York 
ical Cultur 
YMNASTIG GARDS |Manual of Physical Culture 


By ANTON LIEBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, 0. 


The German-American System. 
The manual treats on Calisthenics,—tree exeicises 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


des: to promote strep and grace of move- 
By F. A. MORSE, men crvaneed i sregrestve form according to 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, our Grade System. 21 Physical Games, for the 


small and the grown, are intended to satisfy a 
our educators. 

had 15 years of practical experi 
of gymnastics with children and 


tpaid on receipt 
Send one 2 cent 


great want felt by 
The author has 
ence as a teac er 
adult classes. 
—— copies 50 cemts, Sent 
f price. Liberal terms to ooee 8. 
stamp for sample es #8 
wn ~~ SPAHR & GLENN, 
Journal-Gazette Printing House. 


In Three Series. 
The Three Series to One Address, 36 Cents. 


Price, 1§ cts. each. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 








3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 6 Box A. L. COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHAS. A. SIBLEY. Capital, $60,000. D. A. ALLEN. 
Pres. —— Sec. and Treas 


WINDsor BEAacH HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,” corner Bond Ave. and 74th St.) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. RATES MODERATE. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 





ALLEN, Seo’y, 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


™ TEAECHRS’ HOTEL wortss'taw 


It’s in the right place — It’s on the 
right plan — The price is right — We 
are booking the right sort of people 
every day, and from nearly every state. 
$7 a week. Write for particulars. 


Address; D. A. 





“ It’s all right.” 


So everybody says. 
C. R. LONG, Mgr., 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Established by 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


8 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889. AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





You may have noticed this fact in other years. 


them, and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 
This year we are pushing the DrawincG Party. 


the pictures as a souvenir. 





22 CLinton HALL, Astor PLAcz, 


the year we undertake to make prominent our Games and Toys in the educational papers of the country. 
many of them, and we have made them for nearly a generation. 


few devices better adapted to the evening entertainment of a dozen people than this same Drawing Party. 
in each guest trying to draw some picture assigned him by the hostess, 


and record it on their cards. After the contest prizes are awarded to the best and poorest guessers, and the hostess keeps 
A sample will be mailed for 30 cents. 


IN DECEMBER WE AIM TO AMUSE. 


A more precise statement of the case is, that during the last month of 
There are a great 
Our illustrated Toy Catalogue, 56 pages, will tell you all about 
It is our latest and one of our best games. We believe that there are 
The game consists 
while the rest hazard a guess as to what the object is 








= NEW YORK MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprineriztp, Mass. 
inerals, : . - 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
eae | Wards Natal Sciace Esahishneal, 2s 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, P ; eletons. 

hoket Btape, | tend for Chowne OEE ATEN. | ascnsemntonl Modelo, 











